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I*  R E F A C E . 


This  volume  is  the  offspring  of  filial  af- 
fection. Children  would  give  a proper  tes- 
timonial to  the  memory  of  an  honored 
father.  They  would  cherish  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  virtues^  and  perpetuate,  in  a con- 
venient and  attractive  form,  the  noble  sem 
timents  which  have  contributed  so  largely 
in  moulding  their  own  characters. 

Nor  would  they  do  this  for  their  own 
sake  alone ; but  also  for  the  sake  of  their 
children.  They  see  in  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  their  father,  much  that  is  worthy  of 
being  reproduced  in  their  posterity.  They 
would  therefore  seek  to  embalm  his  words 
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and  example,  in  sticli  a manner  that,  as  a 
casket  of  jewels,  they  may  be  handed  down 
to  succeeding  generations. 

If  others,  not  belonging  to'  the  family 
circle,  shall  be  inclined  to  perUse  these  1111=* 
pretending  pages,  we  are  Well  persuaded 
that  the  time  thus  occupied  will  not  be  lost. 

The  plan  of  this  undertaking  may  appear 
somewhat  novel.  It  is  not  strictly  a bi^ 
ography,  though  the  materials  at  our  dispo- 
sal are  abundant.  We  have  adopted  rather 
a deatched  or  fragmentary  plan,  as  perhaps 
no  less  appropriate  to  the  end  proposed^ 
than  the  unbroken  thread  of  narrative. 

We  thus  allow  the  man  to  speak  for  him* 
self,  using  his  own  thoughts  and  manner  of 
expression,  so  that  the  work  is  mostly  a 
compilation  of  his  oWn  writings,  and  other 
matter  intimately  or  necessarily  connected 
with  them. 

On  opening  the  volitme  the  reader  will 
find. 

1st.  A brief  sketch  of  his  life,  containing 
a short  account  of  his  early  years,  educa* 
tion,  choice  of  profession,  and  his  care  er  as 
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a man,  a citizen  and  a Christian— closing 
with  a brief  account  of  his  last  sickness 
and  death. 

'id,  A more  minute  delineation  of  char- 
acter, as  drawn  from  a correspondence,  cov- 
ering a space  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
embracing  a variety  of  topics,  but  more 
particularly  those  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  his  children, 

3d.  Extracts  from  remarks  and  addresses 
made  at  family  visits,  which  were  of  great 
interest  to  the  father,  and  should  be  per- 
petuated in  the  memory  of  his  children. 

4th.  The  closing  remarks  of  a sermon 
preached  by  his  pastor  on  the  occasion  of 
his  death.  The  testimony  of  a disinterested 
party  to  his  great  worth  and  Christian 
graces. 

And  now,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  has  been 
beautifully  said,  that 

“ Angels  are  round  the  good  man,  to  catch  the 
Incense  of  his  prayers, 

And  they  fly  to  minister  kindness  to  those 
For  whom  he  pleadeth,” 
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May  we  not  liope  that  the  design  of  this 
little  volume  will  be  fully  and  happily  re- 
alized, by  those,  who,  from  filial  affection, 
have  given  it  this  form,  and  now  bequeath 
it  to  their  posterity. 


A BKIEF  SKETCH 


OF  THE  LIFE  OP 


HON.  WAITSTILL  E.  RANNEY, 


OKIGINALLY  PRKPARKD  FOR  THE  “AMERICAN  PORTEAIT  GALLERY,”  OR 
“lives  of  eminent  AMERICANS.” 


The  characters  of  individuals  are  as  different 
as  the  infinite  varieties  of  feature  in  the  human 
countenance,  though  it  is  often  difficult  to  delin- 
eate the  one  or  the  other,  so  as  to  make  them 
distinct.  All  faces  have  nearly  the  same  con- 
formation, yet  there  is  a difference  which  en- 
tirely distinguishes  the  one  from  the  other.  No 
similarity  of  origin,  age,  dress,  or  education,  can 
deceive  a practiced  eye.  The  Lord,  by  infalli- 
ble marks,  has  separated,  in  physical  organiza- 
tion, each  man  from  his  fellow  ; and  far  more 
so  has  he  distinguished  them  in  their  spiritual 
nature.  Men  are  as  much  more  diverse  in  their 
inner  being,  as  the  variety  of  shades  of  thought 
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and  emotion  excels  that  of  feature — so  that  each 
man  that  lives  has  his  own  character,  emphat- 
ically differing  from  all  that  have  gone  before 
or  may  come  after  him,  and  every  biographer 
has  a different  material  to  weave  into  the  web 
of  life.  Some  are  creatures  of  circumstances, 
others  seem  to  make  the  circumstances  ; some 
are  made  by  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and 
others  would  make  the  age,  if  they  should  live 
at  any  time  ; some  sail  on  the  sea  of  life  with 
every  wind  that  blows,  and  others  are  ever  buf- 
feting the  waves,  and  seeking  the  nearest  course 
to  a desired  harbor. 

Of  the  latter  class  was  the  Hon.  Waitstill  K. 
Ranney,  of  whom  we  write.  Though  of  unpre- 
tending birth,  and  surrounded  by  circumstances 
tending  to  cripple  every  aspiration,  yet  he  was 
not  to  tread  in  the  ancestral  path  and  be  content 
with  their  destiny.  Though  every  rising  thought 
for  distinction  was,  in  early  years  driven  back 
yet  they  would  accumulate  in  the  heart,  until 
with  increasing  energy  they  went  forth  on  their 
mission.  In  familiarly  narrating  his  own  his- 
tory he  once  remarked,  that  like  Stearns  he 
would  like  to  begin  some  years  before  he  was 
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born.  Following  his  suggestion  we  would  saV, 
his  ancestry  can  be  traced  to  a great  grand 
father,  who  came  from  England  to  Connecticut 
among  its  first  settlers,  and  was  the  only  one 
ever  known  to  have  emigrated  in  early  times  to 
this  country,  and  every  one  of  the  same  name 
to  this  day,  as  it  is  believed,  can  trace  their  ori*> 
gin  back  towards  this  adventurer.  In  Connec- 
ticut also  was  born  Ephraim  Ranney,  his  grand- 
father, who  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
He,  at  an  early  age,  married  a Miss  Wilcox, 
and  removed  to  Westminster,  Vermont,  where 
numerous  descendants  still  live.  They  had  seven 
sons  and  four  daughters.  He  was  an  active^ 
influential  Christian  man,  for  many  years  a dea- 
con of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  has  left 
an  influence  behind  him  which  still  blesses  his 
posterity.  With  but  few  exceptions,  his  descend- 
ants have  followed  him  in  his  religious  faith, 
and  seven  at  least  are  clergymen  at  home,  or 
missionaries  abroad. 

He  accumulated,  for  those  days,  much  wealth, 
giving  each  child  at  their  marriage  one  thous- 
and dollars,  and  leaving  a large  dividend  at 
death. 
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His  third  son  was  Waitstill,  the  father  of  the* 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  married  Abigail 
Harlow,  and  removed  to  Chester,  Vermont. 
Where,  from  the  products  of  a fertile  farm,  and 
from  the  profits  of  many  town  offices,  such  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  deputy  sheriff,  &c.,  he 
earned  a good  livelihood,  and  in  the  meantime 
became  the  father  of  five  children — two  sons 
and  three  daughters  Being  anxious,  with  most 
farmers  at  that  age,  to  have  a farm  large  enough 
to  be  divided  between  himself  and  two  sons,  he 
sold  his  beautiful  situation  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  purchased  three  miles  distant  a tract 
of  land  containing  a thousand  acres,  which  made 
farm  enough  to  satisfy  his  ambition,  and  enough 
to  embarrass  him  financially  to  such  an  extent 
that  when  the  older  son  became  of  age,  he  re- 
linquished it,  with  the  burden  of  debt,  to  him — 
he  agreeing  to  support  through  life  his  parents, 
and  to  pay  to  AVaitstill  R.,  his. brother,  now  six- 
teen years  of  age,  one  thousand  dollars,  as  he 
might  need,  if  He  would  relinquish  his  antici- 
pated farm,  and  seek  a learned  profession  ; — so 
that  the  too  extended  money  operations,  and  re- 
peated losses  of  his  father,  were  the  means,  un- 
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school,  and  the  soxis  only  twelve  weeks  in  the 
winter,  yet  reading,  spelling,  geography,  arith* 
metic,  and  even  composition  were  learned,  so 
that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  they  became  ac- 
ceptable teachers,  and  in  after^years  Waitstill 
was  noted  as  a teacher  in  the  whole  region. 

His  early  years  Were  spent  in  school,  or  in 
playing  the  truant,  when  some  severe  disciplin- 
arian ruled  him  too  much,  and  on  the  farm 
among  the  men,  the  fun,  the  coarseness,  and 
the  ever  present  whisky!'  But  ere  he  closed 
his  eyes  in  sleeps  the  mother  pointed  him  to 
Christ,  and  he  that  taught  us  to  pray,  ‘‘  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation,”  delivered  him  from 
the  snares  of  the  tempter.  In  the  house 
there  were  the  Bible,  Watts’  Hymns,  Law 
Statutes,  Almanac,  and  weekly  paper.  But  a 
neighbor,  Jordan,  envied  for  having  lived  near 
Boston,  had  a library,  and  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Scottish  Chiefs,  Charlotte  Temple,  &c.,  were 
not  overlooked;  nor  did  Young’s  Night  Thoughts 
or  Solitude  Sweetened,  remain  unread,  but,  in  in- 
fluence, were  ever  present  in  life.  However, 
the  great  absorbing  theme  in  the  house  was 

money,  freedom  from  debt,  and  abundance  of 
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wealth.  This,  he  often  remarked,  was  too 
deeply  inbred  in  his  nature,  and  although,  to  a 
great  extent  controlled,  was  hereditary,  and 
would  too  often  prove  a great  trial. 

As  a scholar,  he  always  excelled  all  of  his 
class,  and  showed  at  a very  early  age  a strong 
desire  for  learning.  He  often  told  of  passing 
Harvard  College  when  a boy,  driving  to  market 
some  swine,  and  of  seeing  students  in  those  en- 
chanted grounds.  A man  of  learning  and  of 
influence  seemed  to  his  young  heart  to  be  as 
much  above  the  common  herd  as  he  above  his 
drove,  little  thinking  that  he  was  ever  to  stand 
on  that  high  ground.  But  in  after  life  he 
felt  that  his  early  training,  its  hardships,  its  self- 
denials,  and  even  its  temptations,  helped  form 
whatever  was  worthy  in  his  character.  Hence 
came  those  habits  of  industry,  frugality  and  per- 
severance, which  ever  distinguished  him.  Surely 
“ what  you  sow  that  shall  ye  also  reap.” 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  a change  in  domes- 
tic arrangements  altered  his  plans  for  life,  and 
opened  to  him  a brighter  future,  which,  although 
earnestly  desired,  he  had  not  dared  even  to  hope 
for. 


extreme  debility  and  exhaustion  foretell  the  sure 
but  somewhat  remote  death  of  their  victim.  But 
the  mind  was  still  extremely  active,  and  the 
ever  abiding  presence  of  God  seemed  to  be 
given  him,  while  he  waited,  anxious  that  what 
was  “ mortal  might  put  on  immortality,”  feeling 
an  assurance  that  “ death  would  be  swallowed 
up  in  victory.”  At  last  victory  came,  and  he 
was  laid  with  the  dead.  In  his  sixty-third  year 
he  was  gathered  in,  fully  ripe  for  the  harvest, 
clearly  sensible  of  his  condition,  and  all  things 
made  ready  for  the  long  journey  before  him. 
Conspicuous  in  his  death  as  in  his  life  ; strong 
in  faith  ; calm  in  his  trust ; childlike  in  his  sim» 
plicity. 

This  brief  sketch  of  his  private  life  would 
give,  however,  a meagre  outline  of  his  history, 
lie  was  not  a private  citizen,  he  belonged  rath- 
er to  the  public  at  large.  No  philanthropic  en- 
terprise was  ever  executed  in  his  vicinity  with* 
out  a hearty  co-operation.  The  interests  of  the 
town  in  which  he  lived,  of  the  religious  society, 
of  which  he  was  a member,  and  the  State  at 
large  all  lay  near  his  heart.  When  intemper- 
ance was  likely  to  overwhelm  the  whole  com- 
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munity  with  its  desolation,  he  threw  his  whole 
energies  into  the  work  of  reformation.  He  lec* 
tured  from  town  to  town,  counting  personal 
popularity  as  nothing,  if  he  might  stay  the  flood. 
When  slavery  had  broken  over  its  old  barriers) 
and  became  altogether  aggressive  in  its  spirit) 
he  withstood  its  power,  and  his  native  state  still 
feels  the  weight  of  his  influence,  as,  in  her  Leg- 
islative Halls,  she  resolves  and  re-resolves  that 
it  is  a national  sin  that  must  be  restricted  at  all 
hazard. 

Early  in  life  he  joined  the  Whig  party,  and 
received  at  their  hand  very  many  important  oL 
flees.  Once  a member  of  the  Con’^  ention  to 
propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  ; once 
a member  of  the  General  Assembl3^  For  three 
successive  years  a member  of  the  State  Senate  \ 
for  two  years  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  State.  More- 
over repeatedly  chosen  President  of  the  Con- 
ventions and  Assemblies  convened  to  deliberate 
on  any  question  of  moment  in  the  state.  He 
presided  on  the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountains 
when  Daniel  Webster  gathered  his  many  thou- 
sands to  that  wilderness,  to  urge  them  to  save 
their  country  from  corruption  and  disunion. 
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Even  in  the  decrepitude  of  his  last  years,  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Grovernor  to  a responsible 
situation,  to  examine  the  financial  matters  of 
the  State.  In  addition  to  such  duties,  he  repeat- 
edly lectured  before  literary  institutions,  agri- 
cultural and  medical  societies. 

As  a statesman,  he  was  far  above  all  “ wire- 
pulling” or  office-seeking.  No  enemy  ever  dared 
to  assert  that  any  corruption  or  bribery  was 
ever  practiced  on  him.  Far  removed  from  any 
sinister  motive,  he  was  selected  and  voted  for 
by  those  who  knew  his  abilities,  and  needed  his 
services.  Sincerity  of  purpose,  and  honesty  of 
opinion  were  ever  accorded  to  him.  No  reward 
to  friends  was  ever  promised  or  given,  except 
for  a faithful  discharge  of  duty. 

As  a public  speaker,  he  was  not  polished  in 
manner,  or  rhetorical  in  style.  Yet  being  clear, 
logical,  and  apt  in  illustration,  he  was  listened 
to  with  intense  interest,  and  his  conclusions 
were  attended  with  great  power.  In  Legislative 
Halls,  he  made  but  few  speeches,  but  on  some 
important  occasions,  he  spoke  with  great  effect. 

The  Legislative  Body  that  passed  an  act  to 

appropriate  the  national  surplus  revenue  to  the 
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use  of  Common  Schools,  well  remember  his  re- 
marks on  that  occasion.  An  extra  session  was 
held  for  its  consideration.  Many  a scheme  had 
been  devised  to  turn  these  funds  to  internal  im- 
provements, banking  purposes,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the 
speakers  were  ready  to  urge  through  their  plans, 
but  they  were  all  thwarted,  and  their  schemes 
so  effectually  exposed,  that  no  answer  was 
made,  and  an  adjournment,  as  a compliment  to 
the  speaker,  was  immedmtely  carried. 

As  physician,  the  field  of  his  labors  was  al- 
ways limited,  and  the  average  receipts  small ; 
yet,  with  the  exceeding  low  rates  for  services, 
it  required  great  labor  and  fatigue  to  earn  a 
support. 

In  his  intercourse  with  the  sick,  he  was  in- 
clined to  austerity,  but  strongly  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  his  patients.  He  diligently  investi- 
gated every  case,  whether  of  the  rich  or  poor  ; 
told  frankly  his  expectations  of  the  result,  and 
then  considered  the  treatment.  Ever  attentive 
and  sympathetic,  he  has  left  many  a family  to 
deeply  mourn  his  loss. 

As  a father,  none  was  ever  more  kind  or  more 
judicious.  In  government  decided  and  efficient, 
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knowing  his  right  to  command,  and  making  the 
child  feel  it  a duty  to  obey.  Application  was  his 
motto ; as  he  used  to  say,  “ Early  rising,  temper- 
ate living,  all  day  working,  seldom  fail  to  give 
sound  bodies,  well  balanced  minds,  and  ‘ good 
circumstances.”  His  intercourse  with  his  chil- 
dren was  reserved,  but  so  tempered  with  love 
that  he  gained  their  highest  veneration.  Knowl- 
edge was  taught  to  be  the  great  source  of  honor, 
influence  and  wealth,  and  above  all,  that  all 
earthly  knowledge  was  worse  than  nothing,  un- 
less the  heart  was  sanctifled  by  the  spirit  of 
God.  The  family  altar  was  early  erected,  and 
never  broken  down,  and  in  answer  to  prayer,  he 
lived  to  see  all  his  children  grow  to  adult  life 
temperate,  prosperous  and  respected.  For  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  particularly,  he  lived  in  the 
hearts  of  his  children,  mnd  shared  with  them 
every  joy  or  sorrow.  On  different  occasions  he 
gathered  his  numerous  offspring  under  his  own 
roof,  and  with  joy  and  tears,  congratulated  them 
on  their  successes,  sympathised  with  their  losses, 
again  counselled  them  for  the  future,  and  with 
fervent  prayer  sent  them  forth  to  their  various 
callings. 
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In  the  last  glimmerings  of  mortal  life, 
cation  was  still  the  rule  ; an  earnest  desire  to 
know  that  there  was  a sure  hope  in  Christ. 
There  were  no  empty  boasts  of  wealth,  of  in- 
fluence or  honor  ; no  reliance  on  meritorious 
works,  but  a calm  reliance  faith  in  Christ, 
for  acceptance  with  God. 

We  conclude  this  sketch  by  saying  that  he 
was  a man  of  wonderful  physical  vigor  and  en- 
durance ; that  he  had  a mind,  of  a capacity  far 
above  the  ordinary  standard  ; that  his  applica- 
tion and  achievements  in  the  varied  departments 
of  life,  under  all  his  embarrassments,  were  almost 
incredible  ; that  as  a Christian  Statesman,  he 
was  a model  politician ; that  as  a citizen  he 
was  upright,  and  a man  of  great  uselulness  ; as 
a husband  and  father,  devoted  in  his  attach- 
ments, impartial  in  all  his  acts,  and  worthy  of 
the  highest  love.  As  a Christian,  consistent, 
active,  faithful,  prayerful,  living  his  religioiij 
and  dying  in  its  full  enjoyments. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  object  and  plan  of  this  work  have 
been  duly  explained  in  the  preface.  We  would 
preserve,  in  a convenient  form,  the  prominent 
facts  and  features  of  Dr.  Eanney’s  life,  as  a me- 
morial of  the  man,  the  father  and  the  Christian, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  relations  and  friends,  and 
more  especially  his  children. 

We  accordingly  present,  in  the  following  pages 
some  of  those  “ winged  messengers,”  which  to 
children  are  so  welcome,  because  so  full  of  pa- 
rental affection  and  counsel ; so  rich  in  religious 
sentiment,  and  containing,with  all  just  the  news 
most  desired.  This  family  casket  would  hardly 
approach  to  any  degree  of  perfection  without 
them. 

The  correspondence  from  which  these  selec- 
tions are  made,  is  unusually  large  for  a man  of 
Dr.  R.’s  profession.  This  may  have  arisen,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  from  the  number  of  his  family 
acquaintances  residing  at  a distance,  who  had 
claims  on  his  pen.  Much,  however,  is  owing  to 
the  peculiar  pleasure  it  afforded  him,  even  dur- 
ing severe  bodily  afflictions,  to  communicate 
with  his  friends.  The  hallowed  religious  expe- 
rience, so  generally  interwoven  with  other  topics 
of  interest,  also  contributed  much  to  this  result, 
for  this  was  the  great  charm  of  his  letters,  mak- 
ing them  the  more  eagerly  sought  after  by  those 
in  communication  with  him. 

Unfortunately,  his  earlier  correspondence, 
covering  the  period  of  his  college  life,  and  the 
first  years  of  his  professional  career  is  lost.  It 
would  be  very  gratifying  to  present  a few  of  his 
epistolary  effusions  at  those  periods,  if  it  lay  in 
our  power.  We  should  then  be  able  to  trace 
the  gradual  development  of  his  mind  and  har- 
acter  with  very  great  distinctness  from  first  to 
last.  As  it  is,  we  must  be  content  with  the 
thoughts  of  a ripe  and  vigorous  age,  and  so  on- 
ward amid  bereavement  and  protracted  bodily 
afflictions,  until  death«came  to  close  his  mortal 
life. 

Our  selections,  it  will  be  observed,  date  back 
only  to  about  the  year  1830.  That,  however, 
was  most  interesting  and  important  period, 
not  only  to  the  parent,  but  to  the  children  them- 
selves. The  older  portion  of  the  family  had  ar- 
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rived  at  an  age  when  they  began  to  act  for 
themselves  in  the  duties  and  concerns  of  life — 
seeking  out  professions  and  employments  adapted 
to  their  various  tastes  and  capacities,  depending 
partly  on  their  own  personal  exertions  ; but  to 
a great  extent,  on  the  literary  and  general  ad- 
vantages which  their  father’s  previous  circum- 
stances had  enabled  him  to  give.  The  first  ones 
we  have  to  record,  were  written  to  the  oldest 
son,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  pater- 
nal roof  for  the  first  time,  for  a long  journey  to 
the  wilds  of  St.  Lawrence  county.  New  York, 
partly  upon  business,  but  chiefly  to  secure  an 
eligible  situation  as  teacher  in  some  academic 
institution.  The  result  was  attended  with  the 
more  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  position 
attained  was  the  same  as  the  father  had  occu- 
pied many  years  before.  Then  follow  those  to 
the  same  son  under  other  circumstances,  and 
those  to  other  members  of  the  family  as  they 
successively  arrived  at  an  age,  and  were  thrown 
into  positions  tending  to  call  out  the  matter  of 
which  the  letters  are  composed. 

With  reference  to  the  topics  treated  of  in 
these  letters,  there  may  seem  to  be  a great  want 
of  variety.  This  results  more  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  than  any  want  of  mental  scope,  or 
comprehensiveness  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
If  the  subject  of  education,  or  matters  pertain- 
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ing  to  the  medical  profession,  together  with  the 
suggestions  of  a deeply  religious  spirit,  consti- 
tute the  main  theme  of  the  selections  here  sub- 
mitted, it  is  because  they  were  especially  appro- 
priate, and  no  other  themes  could  well  have 
taken  their  place.  The  capabilities  of  the  man 
are  to  be  estimated  by  what,  we  have,  rather 
than  by  what  we  have  not. 

And  yet,  that  the  themes  here  discussed  were 
far  from  occupying  his  thoughts  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else,  is  apparent  from  the  sketch 
of  his  life,  furnished  in  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  volume.  The  positions  he  respectively  oc- 
cupied as  a public  man,  over  and  above  the  de- 
mand upon  him  as  a physician,  are  sufficient 
testimonials  as  to  the  scope  of  his  mind,  and  his 
general  executive  talent. 

It  is  a matter  of  regret  that,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  a seeming  .partiality,  we  are  unable  to 
furnish  extracts  of  letters  addressed  to  each  of 
the  more  immediate  members  of  the  family. 
But  this  is  no  fault  of  the  compiler  ; nor  is  it  to 
be  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
his  letters  were  addressed  to  but  few  of  the 
large  family  connection,  all  did  not  share 
equally  in  the  healthful  breathings  of  a kind  and 
affectionate  father.  Some  were  so  situated  as 
to  be  always  near  his  person,  and  therefore  per- 
mitted to  receive,  by  means  of  the  living  voice. 
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what  others  would  never  have  received,  unless 
it  had  been  committed  to  paper. 

Then,  in  a number  of  cases,  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  care  in  preserving  his  epistles.  But 
to  all  who  may  read  these  pages,  the  noble 
truths  and  sentiments  advanced,  and  the  man 
whom  they  call  up  to  grateful  remembrance, 
are  the  things  to  be  noticed  and  prized,  irre- 
spectively of  the  person  addressed.  Here  lies  j 
the  value  of  the  work,  the  true  design  of  its 
publication. 

If  a part  did  share  more  liberally  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen,  it  might  have  arisen  from 
the  fact,  that  he  was  more  particularly  drawn 
out  on  certain  topics  by  the  person  addressed,  or 
perhaps  there  was  the  greater  need. 

It  has  been  deemed  important  to  select  the 
best  material  for  this  work  that  his  letters 
afforded  wherever  found,  and  that  too  which 
was  disconnected  as  much  as  possible  from  gen- 
eral and  secular  news,  which  is  largely  inter- 
spersed in  all  his  communications. 

One  prominent  idea  that  guided  him  in  giving 
direction  to  the  minds  of  those  committed  to  his 
immediate  care,  and  training,  should  be  partic- 
ularly noted 

He  believed  that  the  Almighty  never  designed 
any  one  as  a blank  in  the  creation,  but  that 
there  is  an  appropriate  sphere  in  which  every 
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one  may  acquit  himself  with  honor  if  he  will. 
Nothing  but  idleness,  dissipation,  and  kindred 
sins,  ever  present  this  result.  He  accordingly 
regarded  it  a vital  point  on  the  part  of  parents, 
guardians,  and  teachers,  to  ascertain  the  pecu- 
liar bent  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  natural  endow- 
ments of  the  young  in  order  that  they  may  be 
directed  aright  in  the  very  beginning.  To  mis- 
direct their  energies  at  such  a time,  he  was  sure 
would  end  in  utter  defeat.  He  then  felt  that  if 
they  did  not  succeed  the  fault  was  entirely  their 
own.  The  wisdom  of  such  a course  of  action 
must  be  apparent  to  all. 

Another  important  precept  aside  from  the  con- 
stant religious  instruction  and  exhortation  with 
which  all  his  intercourse,  personally  and  by  let- 
ter, abounded,  was  that  habits  of  industry^  early 
formed  and  'persevered  in  are  indispensable  in 
every  calling,  and  almost  a sure  guaranty  of  suc- 
cess. To  this  end  he  purchased  land,  and  early 
in  life  engaged  his  sons  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, so  that  the  hoe  and  the  might  occa- 

sionally be  substituted  for  the  book,  giving  vari- 
ety and  relief  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  healthy 
exercise  to  the  body.  He  often  added  that  in 
case  of  failure  in  other  branches,  this  might  be 
resorted  to  as  a livelihood,  it  being  “ better  to 
dig  than  to  heg^  But  we  will  detain  the  reader 
no  longer  with  these  preliminary  observations. 
The  letters  shall  speak  for  themselves. 
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TO  E.  W.  R. 

We%t  Townshend,  JSfov.  3,  1830. 

Beloved  Son  : — Your  truly  acceptable  letter 
was  received  to-day.  We  had  almost  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  P.  M.  by  our  frequent  calls 
for  a letter,  and  were  always  mortified  at  the 
oft  repeated  sound — no.  Your  letter  gives  us 
inexpressible  satisfaction.  1st.  Because  divine 
protection  is  manifest  in  preserving  your  health. 
2d.  That  you  have  been  so  fortunate  in  securing 
a school,  and  seem  contented.  The  Lord  thus 
far  has  evidently  blessed  an  enterprise  which  to 
me,  at  least,  appeared  rather  problematical. 
Your  situation  seems  highly  advantageous.  The 
compensation  truly  liberal,  and  the  boarding 
place  left  to  your  selection  is  a very  desirable 
condition.  You  will  probably  be  furnished  with 
a room,  where  you  can  spend  your  leisure  hours 
in  profitable  retirement,  in  the  prosecution  of 
such  studies  as  are  most  necessary.  And  you 
will  no  doubt  have  an  opportunity  of  teaching 
the  languages,  and  some  other  branches  that 
will  be  very  profitable  to  you.  Purchase  text- 
books and  make  the  most  of  these  advantages. 

Feeling  an  anxious  solicitude  for  your  welfare, 
and  having  passed  through  the  labors  and  trials 
you  are  now  experiencing,  I will  endeavor  to 
suggest  a few  things  which  may  be  of  service 
to  you ; always  remembering,  however,  that 
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nothing  but  general  rules  can  be  given  which 
will  admit  of  many  exceptions  and  variations. 

1st.  In  relation  to  your  deportment  in  Society. 
To  be  applauded  as  a teacher  you  must  be 
liked  as  a man.  You  must  be  sociable  Siwd  fami- 
liar. Social  but  not  loquacious.  Familiar  with 
all,  intimate  with  few.  In  your  familiarity  en- 
deavor to  maintain  that  degree  of  dignity  that 
properly  belongs  to  the  station  you  are  endea- 
voring to  fill.  Visit  the  children  at  their  homes 
— manifest  to  the  parents  that  you  take  a deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  their 
children.  Study  human  nature  from  house  to 
house,  be  sociable,  but  say  very  little  of  your- 
self. Praise  the  children  for  their  talents  and 
good  behavior,  advise  as  to  books,  &c.,  but  al- 
ways remember  that  men  hate  ex'pense.  Let 
your  visits  he  short.  Speak  ill  of  nobody,  have 
in  mind  their  good  qualities  (if  they  have  any, 
and  there  are  few  but  what  have  something  to 
commend.)  Keep  clear  of  ?i\\ q^cirty  sqoirit,  both 
in  politics  and  religion,  public  and  domestic,  but 
yet  give  no  occasion  for  any  one  to  say  that  you 
are  always  “ on  the  fence.”  When  occasion  re- 
quires it,  avow  your  sentiments  with  frankness 
and  independence  ; though  always  with  proper 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  others.  Select 
confidential  friends  with  great  care.  Mr.  Par- 
malee  is  a worthy  man  ; whenever  you  wish  for 
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advice  go  to  him  as  a father,  and  as  a father’s 
friend. 

And  now  as  to  the  school,  I would  say  bestow 
upon  it  all  your  attention.  Your  compensation 
is  ample,  much  will  be  expected  of  you,  and  in 
your  government  be  affectionate,  and  yet  com- 
manding ; without  systematic  order  and  preci- 
sion you  will  never  satisfy  yourself  or  others. 
Whatever  is  done  let  it  be  loell  clone. 

Respect  yourself  or  you  will  never  be  respect- 
ed. A proper  degree  of  dignity  is  proper  in  an 
instructor,  but  should  not  be  carried  to  haughti- 
ness. Be  in  the  habit  of  lecturing,  and  explain- 
ing every  subject  that  demands  it,  to  your 
scholars  that  it  may  appear  plain  and  interest- 
ing. 

There  are  many  improvements  progressing  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  them,  and  introduce  as  many  into  the 
school  as  practicable.  But  lest  I tire  you  with 
too  many  specifications  I desist,  presuming  that 
your  good  sense  will  supply  any  deficiencies.  [1 
have  little  or  no  doubt  but  you  will  succeed  to 

the  entire  satisfaction  of  your  employers. 
******* 

Very  affectionately,  your  father, 

W.  R.  R. 
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To  E.  W.  R. 

West  Townshend,  June  lY,  1831. 

My  Dear  Son  : — We  received  yours  of  the 
10th  instant  in  due  time  ; were  happy  to  learn 
that  you  are  suited  with  your  situation  and  find 
the  study  of  your  profession  thus  far  agreeable. 

You  will  probably  find  the  study  more  and 
more  delightsome.  There  is  no  study,  perhaps, 
more  entertaining  to  the  inquisitive  mind  than 
the  works  of  God  in  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  it  in  health  and  disease.  A good 
physician  must  be  a philosopher,  and  must  ex- 
amine patiently  and  enquire  thoroughly  into 
every  branch  of  his  profession.  And  you  ought 
to  resolve  in  the  outset  to  be  ignorant  in  no 
point  which  it  is  possible  to  understand.  There 
is  a wide  difference  between  a light,  superficial, 
and  a thorough  critical  medical  education.  Your 
success  will  mainly  depend  upon  which  of  these 
platforms  you  adopt,  to  raise  the  superstructure. 
I have  never  known  of  a well  educated  phy- 
sician failing  of  success,  sooner  or  later. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  and  hnoio  that  you 
know.  The  profession  of  medicine  opens  before 
the  student  a field  of  useful  and  entertaining 
knowledge,  but  the  industrious  and  jgersevering 
only  will  be  able  to  pluck  the  choice  fiowers  and 
enjoy  its  fruits.  I will  but  observe  one  thing 
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further,  aim  at  excellence,  think  not  to  be  a mid- 
dling green  mountain  doctor,  but  resolve  to  rival  a 
Chapman,  a Twitchell,  and  a Smith.  None  ever 
did,  and  none  ever  will  arrive  at  this  eminence 
without  aiming  at  it — none  ever  became  distin- 
guished without  designing  to  be  so.  True,  many 
and  perhaps  all  fall  short  of  their  designs,  but 
this  should  discourage  no  one  from  designing. 
It  is  true  some  men  are  greater  by  nature  than 
others,  but  persevering  effort  will  accomplish 
wonders.  Never  believe  that  your  talents  are  in- 
ferior till  you  find  they  admit  of  no  further  cul- 
tivation. Be  faithful  to  your  employers,  and 
above  all  be  strictly  honest,  in  all  things  ever 
avoiding  the  ^^very  o.ppearance  of  eviV’  And 
what  is  still  more  important — be  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  all  religious  duties.  Manifest  to 
all  around  that  you  are  not  only  hy  profession, 
but  in  reality  a follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  To  maintain  a consistent  Christian  char- 
acter you  must  honor  him  by  a holy  life  and 
godly  conversation. 

Yours  affectionately, 

W.  R.  R. 
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TO  MISS  S.  L.  B. 

My  Dear  Daughter  S.: — Youth  with  propriety 
is  denominated  the  morning  of  life,  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  first  sheds 
ts  revivifying  rays  upon  a hemisphere  so  recent- 
ly clad  in  darkness  and  gloom, [giving  joy  and  ani- 
mation to  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable 
world.  It  is  then  that  expectations  are  the 
most  sanguine,  both  the  body  and  mind  best  fit- 
ted for  vigorous  effort,  and  we  naturally  antici- 
pate the  accomplishment  of  all  our  wishes.  But 
how  soon  may  our  sky  be  overcast,  the  rain  pre- 
cipitated in  torrents,  and  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  earth  be  desolated  by  the  more  violent  con- 
vulsions of  nature  ! 

Thus  far  in  life,  you  have  enjoyed  almost 
without  interruption,  the  smiles  of  prosperity  ; 
blessed  with  health  and  friends  and  a compe- 
tence of  this  world’s  goods,  your  youthful  days 
have  flown  unembittered  by  those  pangs  which 
fallen  nature  is  so  often  doomed  to  suffer.  But 
my  daughter,  reflect  that  all  things  here  below 
are  changeable.  Wasting  sickness  may  unnerve 
those  limbs  now  strung  with  vigor,  may  blanch 
that  cheek  now  flushed  with  health  ; relentless 
death  may  sever  those  ties  which  bind  your  af- 
fections, perhaps  too  much,  to  earth,  and  sud- 
denly snatch  your  dearest  friends,  parents,  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  from  your  embrace  to  an  early 
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grave.  Fortune,  too,  may  frown,  poverty  may 
succeed  to  plenty.  Slander  may  blacken  the 
fairest  character,  and  envy  cruelly  exult  in  the 
triumph  of  fallen  virtue.  But  still,  my  daughter, 
shrink  not  from  the  duties  and  vicissitudes  of  life, 
nor  distrust  the  providences  of  God.  Seek  for 
happiness  in  yourself  and  Him.  Layup  a treas- 
ure of  useful  knowledge — cultivate  a taste  for 
books,  and  a relish  for  the  active  duties  of  re- 
ligion. She,  whose  mind  is  staid  on  God,  and 
who  preserves  a conscience  “ void  of  offence,” 
can  endure  better  than  any  other,  unshaken,  mis- 
fortune and  trial,  and  rise  with  increasing  vigor 
and  strength,  from  the  engulfing  waves  of  ad- 
versity. 

Calculate  not  upon  escaping  affliction,  but  dis- 
cipline the  mind  to  bear  it.  Let  your  main  ob- 
ject in  life  not  be  so  much  to  gratify  self,  as  to 
benefit  others ; not  so  much  self-aggrandize- 
ment, as  self  abasement.  “ He  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted.”  Humility  is  one  of 
the  best  of  Christian  graces.  The  greatest  hap- 
piness is  derived  from  making  others  happy. 
May  the  Lord  protect,  guide,  and  console  you 
through  a long,  happy,  and  useful  life  ; and 
when  a parent’s  eye  shall  be  closed  in  death,  and 
can  no  longer  watch  over  your  deportment, 
remember  that  there  is  an  All-seeing  Eye  above 
which  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  and  an  invisi- 
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ble  and  beneficent  hand  that  “ feedeth  the  young 
ravens  when  they  cry,”  and  clothes  the  lily  of 
the  valley,  which  will  not  fail  to  supply  the  real 
wants  of  all  his  obedient  and  devoted  children. 
“ Trust  in  Him.” 

With  parental  affection,  your  father, 

W.  R.  R. 


TO  H.  L.  R. 

My  Dear  H : — The  event  of  marriage  is  the 
most  interesting  and  important,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  birth  and  death,  that  occurs  in  the 
history  of  any  one  ; and  as  you  are  now  about 
to  leave  your  father’s  house,  the  scenes  of  your 
childhood,  and  the  companions  of  your  youth, 
and  as  with  reluctance  I bid  you  adieu,  seldom, 
very  seldom,  to  see  your  cheerful  face  or  hear 
your  welcome  voice  in  this  our  pleasant  home 
— over  which  a seeming  gloom  is  apparent,  as 
it  yields  up  one  of  its  precious  ones,  to  sojourn 
elsewhere  in  a distant  country,  among  compara- 
tive strangers — I must,  perhaps  I ought,  to  give 
utterance  by  writing  to  emotions  and  feelings 
which  the  occasion  inspires.  We  shall  long 
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miss  your  presence  in  the  family  circle,  and  our 
thoughts  will  often  cross  the  mountains  to  the 
place  of  your  abode,  among  your  adopted  friends, 
and  the  scenes  of  your  future  joys  and  sorrows. 
For  you  must  rationally  expect  to  receive  a share 
of  the  ills  and  trials  incident  to  a state  of  sin. 
You  doubtless  expect  a kind,  affectionate,  and 
indulgent  husband,  and  I see  nothing  indicating 
that  you  will  be  disappointed,  or  that  your  confi- 
dence is  ill-founded.  But  you  must  not  expect, 
my  daughter,  that  any  man,  however  qualified 
for  a life’s  companion,  will  always  remain 
the  ardent  lover,  or  willing  to  gratify  every 
wish.  His  labors  and  business  will  often  tire 
the  body,  perplex  the  mind,  possibly  ruffle  the 
temper. 

But  if  such  events  should  occur,  regard  them 
as  only  squalls,  and  hail  storms  in  summer, 
which  will  seldom  occur,  and  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. But  as  in  such  freaks  of  weather  we  have 
only  to  be  patient  and  submissive,  so  in  those 
tornadoes  of  life,  resistance  is  of  no  avail,  and  to 
contend,  complain,  or  weep,  seldom  abates  their 
fury.  I suppose  you  are  to  become  a daughter 
to  new  and  aged  parents,  to  compose  a part  of 
their  family,  and  here  is  the  greatest  danger  of 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent  that  J am  able  to 
foresee.  I suppose  tliem  of  course  to  be  people 
of  good  character  and  dispositions,  who  will  re- 
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ceive  you  kindly  and  affectionately.  But  still 
to  their  ways,  opinions,  and  mode  of  life,  you  of 
course  are  a stranger,  and  like  all  other  people 
they  no  doubt  have  their  peculiarities.  Now,  I 
hardly  need  remind  you,  that  your  happiness  will 
greatly  depend  on  3mur  success  in  getting  their 
confidence,  love  and  esteem. 

I am  happy  in  thinking,  my  daughter,  that  you 
j^ossess  the  ability  and  qualifications  to  fill  the 
relationship,  but  still  your  opinions  and  practices 
may  often  come  in  conflict ; now  resolve  on  all 
such  occasions  to  yield  to  the  opinions  of  age 
and  experience,  and  do  it,  too,  with  cheerfulness 
■ — a reluctant  compliance  is  often  worse  than 
none — and  frowns,  sadness  and  tears  from  one  in 
a family  will  often  destroy  the  peace  and  com- 
fort of  a whole  household.  Children  are  to  bear 
with  the  infirmities  and  whims  even  of  their 
parents,  from  whom  they  have  received  so 
so  much. 

I suppose  you  go  into  a family  in  what  is 
called  “good  circumstances.”  Well,  do  not 
conclude  from  that  fact  that  3"ou  can  live  in  idle- 
ness or  solely  in  pleasure  and  extravagance. 
They  are  accustomed  to  labor,  and  probably 
acquired  their  property  by  industry  and  frugality; 
of  course  they  will  expect  it  to  be  prudently 
used.  You  are  accustomed  to  the  same  manual 
labor,  and  have  no  doubt  found  reasonable  exer- 
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cise  of  this  kind  productive  of  health,  pleasure 
and  profit.  Then  endeavor  to  derive  your  hap- 
piness from  the  affairs  of  home  ; its  quiet  scenes, 
its  labors  and  its  joys  are  to  be  daily  prized,  and 
they  will  afford  the  most  enduring  satisfaction. 
Let  your  leisure  hours  be  spent  in  reading,  not 
the  fictitious  nonsense  of  the  age,  much  of 
which  is  a disgrace  to  it,  but  1st,  The  Bible,  dili- 
gently and  prayerfully.  2nd,  Religious  litera- 
ture and  biography.  3rd,  History.  4th,  What 
is  going  on  around  you,  in  the  world  ; try  to 
keep  up  with  the  times  in  intelligence.  You 
cannot  long  be  an  interesting  companion  with- 
out this  knowledge,  nor  discharge  the  duties 
devolving  on  you  as  a member  of  society,  or  of 
the  church,  without  a good  deal  of  attentive 
reading.  Seek  not  many  acquaintances,  and  be 
intimate  with  few  ; talk  comparatively  little,  but 
be  an  attentive  listener.  Remember  that  you  are 
a professor  of  religion,  and  .see  to  it  that  you  are 
a consistent  one. 

I now  bid  you  a tender  and  affectionate  adieu 
— may  your  life  be  a long  and  a happy  one,  and 
after  the  trials  and  pleasures  of  this  world  have 
all  been  endured  and  enjoyed,  may  we  then 
have  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  meeting  in 
heaven. 

Most  affectionately  your  father, 

W.  R.  R. 
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TO  E.  W.  R. 

West  Townshend,  Oct.  9,  1831. 

My  Dear  Son: — I shall  attempt,  this  evening, 
to  fulfill  my  promise  in  relation  to  the  “ long 
letter.  We  received  yours  last  Sabbath  by  Col. 
S.,  and'  were  pained  to  hear  that  your  health 
was  still  unimproved.  If  you  are  unable  to 
prosecute  your  studies,  perhaps  you  had  better 
relinquish  them,  change  your  mode  of  living,  and 
exercise  and  take  medicine. 

* * * * 

When  I made  the  promise  of  a “ long  letter,” 
I had  it  in  my  mind  to  dwell  considerably  upon 
the  subjects  relating  to  the  profession,  by  way 
of  encouragement  in  professional  reading ; 
though  not  because  I supposed  such  encourage- 
ment specially  needed,  fori  have  been  happy  to 
observe  that  you  appear  to  be  well  pleased,  thus 
far,  with  the  science  of  medicine.  But  I well 
recollect  when  I commenced  the  study,  or  in  the 
progress  of  my  professional  reading,  1 had  much 
of  the  “ hypo  ” to  encounter.  The  country  was 
full  of  physicians.  I was  spending  my  little  all, 
and  suspicious  of  my  own  abilities,  &c.,  &c. 
But  experience  has  shown  me  that  most  of  my 
fears  were  visionary  and  childish. 

The  practice  of  the  profession,  for  the  most 
part,  has  been  to  me  delightsome.  To  be  the 
instrument  in  alleviating  distress  and  prolonging 
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life,  is  highly  gratifying  to  every  feeling  heart. 
To  reflect  upon  the  'wonderful  structure  and 
functions  of  the  living  body,  both  in  health  and 
disease,  as  'well  as  upon  the  operation  of  medi- 
cinal agents,  affords  a satisfaction  indescribable, 
and  tends  to  give  us  an  exalted  opinion  of  the 
Deity  Himself.  I have  only  to  regret  that  my 
opportunities  were  so  limited,  and  that  my  time 
since  I commenced  practice  has  been  so  much 
occupied  with  labors  and  cares  connected  with 
my  family  and  farm,  as  to  afford  too  little 
leisure  for  professional  reading. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  severe  trials  connected 
with  the  practice  of  medicine.  We  must  wit- 
ness the  dying  struggles  of  our  patients,  and 
painfully  learn  the  insufficiency  of  the  healing 
art.  We  must  hear  their  cries  for  relief,  and  be 
incapable  of  affording  it.  We  must  attend  to 
midnight  calls,  brave  the  storm  and  tempest, 
and  sometimes  with  very  slight  prospects  of 
compensation.  But,  humanity  suffers,  and  we 
must  go.  And  it  is  sometimes  true,  and  not  to 
be  denied,  that  often  ingratitude  and  abuse  is  all 
the  remuneration  obtained  for  privations  and 
services  performed  with  the  best  of  motives  ; 
though  generally  we  secure  the  affections  of  the 
virtuous  and  discerning,  and  are  generously 
rewarded  for  the  labor  bestowed. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  there  is  no  profession 
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that  affords  a fairer  prospect  of  ample  suppor 
than  the  medical,  when  prosecuted  with  unre- 
mitting zeal  and  faithfulness.  I have  only  to 
add,  not  as  flattery,  but  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment, that  if  your  health  does  not  fail,  you  have 
but  little  to  fear.  I have  not  hastily  crowded 
you  into  the  study  of  medicine  without  careful  re- 
flection and  prayerful  examination  of  the  subject. 

But,  in  order  to  secure  to  yourself  a desirable 
reputation,  and  obtain  a good  livelihood,  or 
what  is  of  still  greater  value— fit  yourself  for 
doing  good  in  the  world— you  must  labor  perse- 
veringly,  and  must  be  unwearied  in  your  exer- 
tions in  obtaining  knowledge.  The  superficial 
may  dazzle  for  a moment— may  obtain  tempo- 
rary applause— but  the  iadustrious  student  alone 
lays  a permanent  foundation  for  usefulness  and 
permanent  success. 

In  conclusion,  suffer  me  to  say : We  are  com- 
manded, and  reason  dictates  that  we  should 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  &c.,  but  we  are 
too  apt  to  Sleek  it  last.  “ What  shall  we  eat,  and 
what  shall  we  drink  is  the  most  anxious  en- 
quiry. It  is  to  be  hoped,  my  dear  son,  that  you 
will  be  a consistent,  devoted  child  of  God,  and 
that  you  will  follow  my  example  no  further  than 
it  comports  with  the  purity  of  the  Gospel.  I 
acknowledge  myself  a most  unworthy  member 

of  Christ’s  church. 

Yours,  very  affectionately,  W.  R.  R. 
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TO  E.  W.  R. 

Townshend,  Oct.  2Qth,  1881, 

My  Dear  Son; — We  are  very  much  pleased 
to  hear  that  you  are  better — that  your  health  is 

very  much  improved. 

* * * 

There  is  a very  interesting  revival  of  religion 
in  this  and  the  neighboring  towns.  Very  many 
are  seriously  impressed,  and  some  are  already 
rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  salvation.  I am  happy 
to  inform  you  that  your  dear  mother  is  among 
the  latter.  The  meetings  are  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing, ntere  sting  and  affecting  of  any  I ever 
attended. 

■if-  * # * 

In  your  study  of  anatomy,  a knowledge  of 
terms  with  the  most  general  ideas,  is  about  all 
the  student  is  expected  to  retain,  the  first  ime 
going  through.  But  what  ideas  you  do  get,  be 
sure  to  have  them  distinct,  and  be  certain  they 
are  correct.  Endeavor  to  classify  as  much  as 
possible.  No  mind  is  capable  of  retaining  a 
great  number  of  single,  unconnected  and  isolated 
facts ; but,  when  classified,  arranged,  w 11  com 
mitted,  and  stowed  away  in  the  mind,  they  can 
be  called  up  at  any  time,  as  occasion  demands. 
For  instance  : in  materia  medica,  to  retain  a 
knowledge  of  the  appearance  and  natural  his- 
tory and  medical  properties  of  every  article  of 
medicine,  in  alphabetical  order,  would  be  impos- 
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sible  ; but,  when  classed  into  cathartics,  emetics,, 
narcotics,  expectorants,  &;c.,  they  are  much 
easier  remembered,  and  more  readily  called  to 
mind  for  practical  purposes.  As  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  brain,  you  might  spend  years  of  toilsome 
study  upon  it,  and  to  little  purpose,  without 
seeing  it  dissected,  and  having  the  privilege  of 
ocular  demonstration.  And  yet  previous  reading 
is  necessary  to  get  the  lines  antecedent  to  this. 
Get  in  your  mind  the  relative  position  of  the 
Dura  mater — Pia  mater — the  divisions  of  the 
brain  by  the  falx  and  tentorium.  Then,  upon 
dissection,  you  will  recognize  them  at  once  and 
be  ready  to  pass  on  to  the  minutiae.  Again, 
review  often.  You  wrote  that  you  was  studying 
the  anatomy  of  the  eye.  Procure  a bullock’s 
eye,  and  dissect  it ; do  the  same  with  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Some  time  spent  in  a slaughter 
yard  would  not  be  lost.  Comparative  anatomy 
should  be  studied. 

Affectionately,  your  father, 

W.  R.  R. 


TO  E.  W.  R. 

West  Ihwnshend,  January  21  th,  1832. 
!My  Dear  Son  : — Not  having  any  special  em- 
ployment for  this  evening,  I have  concluded  to 
devote  it  to  writing  a letter  to  you. 

% * * * 
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You  will  expect  some  more  definite  reply  to  your 
letters,  two  of  which  have  been  lately  received. 

It  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  me  to  have  a son 
entering  upon  the  profession,  and  using  medical 
language,  though  the  ideas  may  not  be  new,  or 
in  themselves  particularly  interesting.  I have 
noticed  nothing  in  your  letters  in  regard  to  pro- 
fessional terms,  &c.,  that  is  erroneous,  or  ad- 
mits of  much  comment. 

I would  here,  however,  remark,  that  to  describe 
a surgical  operation,  and  to  perform  it,  are  two 
very  different  things.  In  order  to  be  a surgeon, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  a practical  anatomist  / that 
is,  familiar  with  dissections  ; and,  in  addition,  to 
have  firmness  and  decision  of  mind,  as  well  as 
confidence  in  our  own  ability  to  operate  with 
success.  When  I read  surgery,  I endeavored  to 
get  a knowledge  of  the  theory,  but  never  read  it 
really  with  an  expectation  of  practicing  it, 
especially  the  capital  operations.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other,  I considered  it  a very  difficult  art, 
and  a rare  few  only  could  be  operators.  But 
from  what  I have  since  observed  and  experienced^ 
I am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  far  less  difficult 
than  I had  anticipated  ; and  if  a man  only  thinks 
he  can  operate,  qualifies  himself,  and  enters  into 
it  with  enthusiasm,  with  some  experience  to 
assist  him,  there  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  the  way.  Think  you  can  do  it,  and  the  work 
is  already  half  accomplished. 
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Kemember  that  it  will  require,  in  addition  to 
the  qualifications  already  mentioned,  a median-- 
ical  genius^  good  judgment,  and  surgical  anatomy 
as  familiar  as  the  spelling  book.  And  even 
with  all  this,  unless  you  have  full  confidence 
that  you  can  do  it,  you  will  fail.  You  will  not 
esteem  it  flattery  for  me  to  say  that  I think  you 
have  all  the  natural  qualifications  for  this  work, 
and  if  you  persevere  in  acquiring  the  necessary 
knowledge,  you  will  succeed. 

The  practice  and  principles  of  surgery  are 
plainer,  more  demonstrable  and  more  easily 
understood  than  medicine  ; and  no  branch  of 
the  profession  tends  so  much  to  give  celebrity  to 
a practitioner  as  surgery.  If  a young  man  suc- 
ceeds in  this,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  ; other  busi- 
ness is  sure  to  follow. 

I have  ever  been  anxious  that  at  least  one  of 
my  sons  should  study  my  profession,  for  several 
reasons  — 1st,  It  is  a lucrative  profession.  2d, 
It  places  a man  in  a position  to  be  useful.  3d, 
I shall  eventually  have  a library,  medicines, 
instruments,  &c.,  that  I should  wish  might  pass 
into  the  hands  of  a son.  4th,  It  would  be 
pleasing  to  have  a son  occupy  the  vacancy  when 
I am  no  more  ; how  soon  that  will  be  we  know 
not.  Your  father, 


W.  R.  R. 
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TO  J.  W.  R. 

Townshend,  Sept.  1845. 

My  Dear  Son  : — It  would  seem  that  you  are 
not  highly  delighted  with  College  life — have  to 
study  very  hard,  and  are  afflicted  with  “ Middle- 
hury  mudr 

Well,  I know  how  to  sympathise  with  you  in 
all  your  trials,  and  perhaps  more  ; but  still  I am 
not  sure  that  there  are  many  conditions  in  life 
that  are  more  conducive  to  real  happiness  than 
yours.  The  associations  and  acquaintances  you 
form  are  very  pleasing  ; and  the  thought,  too, 
that  you  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a life  of 
usefulness  and  influence,  enjoying  advantages 
that  every  one  cannot,  if  they  would,  all  tend,  or 
should  do  it,  to  make  you  happy  and  contented. 

When  any  symptoms  of  the  How  appear, 
turn  your  mind  to  that  young  man  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, who  is  toiling  for  his  parents,  per- 
haps in  low  circumstances,  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  shop,  till  twenty- one  or  more  years  are  fully 
accomplished,  without-  remuneration,  and  then 
embarks  for  himself  in  some  undertaking — the 
maker  of  his  own  reputation  and  fortune — with- 
out funds,  and  often  with  a very  limited  educa- 
tion. Let  the  contrast  have  its  legitimate  and 
proper  influence  on  your  mind. 

True,  the  future  is  spread  out  before  us,  preg- 
nant with  interest  and  uncertainty,  as  sorrow  is 
the  portion  of  us  all  in  the  flesh ; but  in  God 
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there  is  hope.  He  opens  his  hand  liberally,  and 
supplies  the.  wants  of  every  living  thing.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  demand  for  educated  men,, 
possessing  the  moral  qualities  necessary  for  a 
right  influence,  and  industry,  with  an  indomita- 
ble perseverence  in  keeping  with  this  go-ahead 
age,  is  very  great. 

There  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  tO' 
men  of  this  class.  Failure  is  an  event  hardly 
known  to  them.  It  is  true,  some  are  disap- 
pointed, and  perhaps  ought  to  be,  from  the  fact 
that  their  mark  is  not  fixed  in  the  right  place.  A 
selfish  ambition,  pride  or  vanity  has  dictated  in 
the  matter,  while  the  polar  star,  usefulness  jhas 
been  forgotten.  My  life,  which  I now  regard  as 
near  its  termination,  has  been  an  eventful  one, 
though  comparatively  obscure  and  unimportant. 
Few  commence  life  under  darker  prospects,  and 
few  have  more  reason  to  be  grateful  for  favors. 
When  I look  back  I am  astonished  at  the  rapidi- 
zy  with  which  life  has  fled  ; and  when  I feel,  as 
I sometimes  do  that  I am  now  living  my  last 
days  and  that  my  allotted,  period  of  activity 
and  usefulness  is  nearly  past,  a sensation  of  sur- 
prise and  astonishment  thrills  through  my  mind 
with  overwhelming  power. 

Well,  in  what  ha  my  life  consisted  ? Chiefly 
in  raising  up  and  educating  nine  sons  and  four 
daughters  to  perpetuate  the  name,  and  I hope  to 
fill  places  of  usefulness  and  respectability  in 
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society,  when  I shall  be  sleeping  in  yonder 
cemetery  by  the  side  of  your  dear,  beloved 
mother. 

I shall  not  be  able  to  leave  my  children 
-fortunes;  but  what  is  more  valuable,  I have 
tried  to  give  them  the  ability  to  acquire  one,  and 
have  endeavored  to  point  them  to  good  moral 
principle  and  piety  as  the  best  accompaniments 

to  mental  acquisitions. 

* # * * 

Affectionately,  your  father, 

AY.  R.  R. 


TO  J.  W.  R. 

West  Tcnoiishendy  Oct.  20,  1844. 

My  Dear  Son  — It  is  seldom  that  I have  writ- 
ten you  a letter.  Your  older  brothers  seem  to 
have  swallowed  up  most  of  my  time  and  effort 
in  this  particular ; but  time  is  bringing  you  too 
into  circumstances  to  act,  think,  and  plan  for 
yourself,  and  my  consequent  anxiety  in  your  be- 
half, coupled  with  the  thought  that  my  footsteps 
are  turning  rapidly  into  the  path  your  departed 
mother  has  trodden,  leads  me  to  speak  in  words 
of  admonition  and  advice,  “ as  one  who  must 
give  account.” 

It  it  is  a great  comfort  to  me,  that  so  many  of 
my  children  have  enjoyed,  and.  are  now  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  an  education ; and  I 
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would  not  have  that  gratification  arise  from  so 
unworthy  a motive  as  family  pride,  but  that 
they  might  be  useful  in  the  world.  To  do  this 
they  must  be  educated.  A happier  thought  still 
is,  the  consoling  one,  that  most  of  them,  in  the 
judgment  of  charity,  are  Christians.  Of  what 
value  are  all  other  gratifications  or  advantages 
without  piety  ? It  is  true  they  may  render  one 
more  respectable  here  for  a season,  but  they 
will  sink  the  individual  lower  in  hell  at  last,  to 
increase,  rather  than  mitigate  his  sufferings  in 
the  great  day  of  retribution.  I wish  to  say  to 
you,  as  I say  to  all  my  children,  that  you  not 
only  diligently  improve  all  your  time  in  study, 
but  that  you  take  good  heed  to  your  heart  and 
life  in  a spiritual  sense  ; that  you  live  a life  of 
solemnity  and  prayer,  and  select  those  individu- 
als for  companions  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  obey  his  commandments.  The  world 
will  surely  use  your  companions  as  a glass  to 
view  your  own  heart.  A Christian  should  be 
known,  not  only  by  his  regular  attendance  at 
church,  or  from  being  seen  at  the  communion 
table,  but  by  his  every  day  deportment. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  broad  way 
must  necessarily  be  filled  with  those  who  walk 
according  to  the  fashion  of  this  world,  and  if 
the  professor  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
multitude,  by  his  deportment  and  general  de- 
meanor, it  is  a natural  inference  that  he  is  walk- 
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ing  the  same  way.  I make  these  remarks,  not 
so  much  for  reproof,  as  that  you  may  stand 
guarded  in  these  things,  avoiding  temptation  and 
“ the  very  appearance  of  evil.” 

Affectionately  your  father, 

W.  R.  R. 

July,  1853. 

I hope  you  will  not  be  in  haste  to  become  rich 
or  great ; it  takes  time^  patience,  and  much  dili- 
gence to  dig  and  lay  a sure  foundation  of  a com- 
mon edifice  ; how  much  more  to  acquire  one  for 
a life  of  usefulness  and  laudable  renown  It  is 
very  pleasant  for  all  three  of  you,  brothers  by 
blood  and  profession,  to  be  located  in  the  same 
neighborhood  ; but  be  aware  that  some  of  the 
hardest  and  bitterest  animosities  often  exist  be- 
tween brothers  located  near  together — jealousies 
and  suspicions  and  rivalries  may  creep  in  and 
embitter,  like  aloes,  this  now  highly  prized 
sacharine  cup.  Against  such  a thing,  labor  an 
pray.  I sincerely  hope  that  many  days  of  bro- 
therly love,  prosperity  and  usefulness,  will  attend 
you  there. 

A success  flowing  from  pursuing  a strictly 
honorahle  course,  will  be  far  more  permanent  and 
gratifying  than  that  obtained  from  sycophancy, 
fawning,  and  stooping  to  a level  of  the  laborer 
in  the  street,  for  the  object  of  securing  his  pat- 
ronage. No  man  of  sense,  if  he  has  any  respect 
for  himself,  will  do  it. 
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We  ought  not  only  to  seem  to  be  good,  but  be 
so  in  reality.  Too  high  opinion  of  ourselves  is 
to  be  deprecated,  especially  when  it  leads  us  to 
undervalue  the  opinions  and  remarks  of  others. 
We  are  liable  to  render  ourseh^es  obnoxious,  if 
not  insulting,  to  our  superiors  with  this  trait  of 
character.  Should  we  not  stand  in  the  attitude 
• of  a learner  at  all  times ^ Our  inferiors  may  some 
times  become  our  teachers  in  some  things. 

Your  father, 

W.  R.  R. 


TO  L.  AND  A.  A.  E. 

Townshend,  June  ISZA,  1841. 

My  Dear  Sons  : — I address  you  both,  as  I 
have  nothing  to  communicate  but  what  is  as 
applicable  to  one  as  the  other.  I am  reminded 
of  my  duty  to  write  by  the  perusal  of  F.’s  ap- 
propriate letter  to  his  sisters.  I used  to  take 
some  pains  and  considerable  satisfaction  in 
writing  to  my  older  sons,  while  absent  at  school 
and  in  college.  But  although  I am  conscious  of 
no  less  affection  for  my  younger  sons,  yet  I 
believe  I have  less  taste  for  the  exercise.  Still, 
I am  sensible  that  some  advantage  is  derived 
from  letter-writing,  between  members  of  the 
same  family,  which  is  not  apt  to  be  obtained 
from  personal  conversation.  There  is  less  re- 
straint and  less  reserve  ; a greater  freedom  can 
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be  used  in  the  way  of  advice,  admonition,  ex- 
hortation, or  reproof.  In  the  last  particular  I 
am  happy  in  having  no  occasion  to  indulge,  and 
by  way  of  advice  probably  I have  before  said 
all  that  is  necessary. 

But  still,  my  anxiety  for  your  success  and 
prosperity  will  furnish  an  apology  for  even  a 
repetition  of  items  of  this  character.  I will 
now  allude  to  some  errors  into  which  scholars 
are  liable  to  fall,  and  some  of  which  I have  my- 
self experienced.  One  is  what  is  vulgarly  called 
the  “ Hypo,”  under  the  reflection  that  we  are 
spending  what  little  we  have  of  property,  and 
a distrust  of  our  ability  to  earn  more,  or  take 
care  of  ourselves  if  poor.  Under  this  head,  or 
in  reply,  let  me  say : that  with  health,  and  an 
unblemished  reputation,  with  common  or  mid- 
dling talents,  no  man  need  despair  of  obtaining 
a good  support  and  of  being  useful  in  a country 
so  blessed  with  facilities  as  ours.  I used  to 
comfort  myself  with  the  reflection  that,  as  a last 
resort,  I could  earn  my  bread  by  teaching,  and 
if  that  failed,  by  work. 

Another  error  is,  too  great  a hurry  to  get 
through.  Never  be  in  so  great  haste,  to  finish 
your  course,  as  to  leave  the  work  half-done. 
Most  work  slighted  is  worse  than  not  to  have 
been  meddled  with.  In  study,  especially,  a book 
or  lesson  half-learned,  isn’t  learned  at  all,  but 
the  mind  is  more  than  half  ruined  by  a su'perfi- 
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cial  habit.  ISTow,  boys,  one  word  of  caution : 
Do  not  attempt  to  accomplish  too  much.  If  you 
cannot  get  three  lessons  in  a day,  get  two;  if 
that  even  proves  too  much,  get  one,  and  get  that 
perfectly,  and  have  independence  enough  to  tell 
the  professor  ©r  tutor  the  truth.  If  he  finds  you 
have  got  one  lesson  perfectly  it  will  give  better 
satisfaction  (if  he  is  a man  of  sense)  than  to 
find  that  you  have  superficially  gone  over 
twenty. 

Another  error  to  which  I will  allude,  is  plan- 
ning for  the  future.  That  is,  spending  much 
time  and  thought  about  what  you  intend  to  do 
in  future  years — building  “air  castles,’’  and 
living  over  imaginary  lives  of  distinction  and 
opulence  in  advance.  “ Sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.”  Do  to-day  the  duties  of  to- 
day— to-morrow  is  the  Lord’s,  and  we  know  not 
what  it  will  bring  forth.  You  are  now  engaged, 
pledged  to  get  an  education.  If  health  and 
means  do  not  fail,  you  cannot  go  back — (that  is 
without  disgrace) — you  must  go  forward.  Well 
do  it.  Be  in  no  haste  to  get  into  business, — it 
takes  time. — a great  deal  of  time,  and  self-denial, 
energy,  decision  and  perseverance.  Without  a 
good  share  of  these  attributes  you  can  never  be 
good  scholars.  With  them  fully  embodied  in 
your  characters,  you  will  not  only  be  scholars, 
but  be  men — men  of  good  standing  in  society 
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and  probably  men  of  some  distinction  and  use- 
fulness. 

You  probably  do  not  yet  half  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  an  education.  I don’t  mean  barely 
a collegiate  education,  in  the  common  acceptance 
of  the  term,  but  I mean  a mind  and  heart  well 
cultivated,  disciplined  and  trained,  as  well  as 
stored  with  useful  knowledge.  Another  thing ; 
form  few  acquaintances,  be  courteous  and  res- 
pectful to  all.  Write  in  staring  capitals  over 
your  study  door — Be  Short!  And  in  this  con- 
nexion let  me  say,  form  few  acquaintances  with 
the  female  sex ; be  resolved,  be  determined  on 
this  point,  and  thus  avoid  what  proves  to  some 
a source  of  temptation  to  do  evil,  and  a snare. 

Affectionately,  your  father, 

» W.  E.  E. 

The  following  extracts,  under  different  dates 
interspersed  with  family,  secular,  and  general 
news,  give  variety  and  deep  interest  to  the  com- 
munications. They  exhibit  the  constant  desire 
to  elevate  the  aim,  religiously,  morally,  and  in- 
tellectually, of  his  large  and  increasing  family, 
by  words  “ in  season”  and  “ fitly  spoken,”  that, 
his  pattern  of  True  greatness  and  real  worth 
might  eventually  appear  somewhere  among  his 
descendants.  The  model  appears  high  enough, 
and  of  exquisite  finish,  and  who  shall  say  that  it 
is  not  the  true  standard  ? Upon  parents,  with 
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their  all  controlling  influence,  rests  this  work  of 
early  instruction,  and  such  instruction,  coupled 
with  more  potent  example,  as  will  be  controlling 
in  its  effects.  Teachers  and  subsequent  educa- 
tion are  incompetent  to  the  task.  Unfortunately 
the  stubborn  oak  is  not  so  easily  bent  as  the 
tender  twig. 

‘‘Now,  my  sons,  you  are  young,  and  have 
better  opportunities  for  obtaining  knowledge 
than  I enjoyed — do  improve  them.  Expect  not 
to  escape  the  tongue  of  slander,  and  the  sword 
of  persecution,  but  be  careful  to  give  enemies 
no  just  grounds  on  which  to  found  their  accusa- 
tions. “ If  reviled,  revile  not  again.”  Love^  for- 
give, and  pray  for  your  enemies.  Mind  nobody’s 
business  but  your  own ; make  your  profession 
your  end,  your  aim,  your  all,  (always  excepting 
duty  to  God  and  the  souls  of  men.)  There  are 
far  too  many  ignorant,  presuming,  self-conceited, 
mushroom  physicians — a disgrace  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  a curse  to  mankind.  A writer  in  the 
Medical  Journal  I send  you  says:  “The  medi- 
cal profession  I have  deserted  as  being  no  longer 
honorable  or  profitable.”  Why  so  ? Because 
it  is  thronged  with  ignorant  instead  of 

medical  philosophers  and  honest  men. 

# "K-  vf  -Jf 

Your  proposition  for  a professional  correspon- 
dence meets  with  my  entire  and  hearty  approval. 

I have  commenced  such  an  one  with  J.,  and  been 
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inclined  to  think  that  the  older  members  of  the 
family,  in  the  profession,  are  beyond  my  reach. 
But  if  I am  not  able  to  give  instrnction,  shall  be 
willing  to  receive^  therefore  I will  cheerfully  ac- 
cept the  invitation. 

The  profession  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
one  of  immense  responsibility.  By  a mistake  in 
the  vials  ; by  a hurried  proscription  ; by  a want 
of  proper  discrimination,  or  of  adequate  qualifi- 
cation, an  individual  may  be  ushered  into  eter- 
nity ; his  earthly  career  of  happiness  or  useful- 
ness may  be  permanently  terminated,  and  pos- 
sibly a soul  thrust  into  the  presence  of  its  Maker 
in  an  unprepared  state.  I have  often  thought  if 
the  people  knew  how  poorly  their  doctors  are 
qualified  for  the  places  they  attempt  to  fill,  they 
would  fear  sickness  much  more  than  they  do. 
Sure,  some  are,  to  an  extent,  aware  of  this,  and 
do  not  repose  that  confidence  in  their  medical 
advisers  that  they  really  deserve.  But  there  are 
others,  and  very  many,  too,  who  suppose  doctors 
know  all  about  their  case  in  eveiy  particular ; 
can  weigh  and  estimate  all  the  dangers,  and  even 
predict  the  moment  of  their  recovery  or  death. 
Now  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  are  most  to  be 
pitied.  I rather  prefer  doctering  the  first  class 
than  the  last.  Both  are  deceived,  and  yet,  the 
first  having  no  confidence  to  lose,  I am  safe  in 
an  emergency : if  unsuccessful  I lose  nothing — if 
successful,  some  confidence  may  be  acquired. 
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Another  idea — the  science  of  medicine  is  quite 
imperfect,  notwithstanding  all  the  boasted  im- 
provements that  have  been  made. 

How  little  that  is  unquestionably  certain  is  in 
possession  of  the  wisest ! As  an  illustration, 
look  at  the  theories  of  fever,  and  see  what  con- 
tradictions of  theory,  and  how  inconsistencies  of 
practice  are  inculcated  by  authorities  of  equal 
celebrity.  Such  is  the  ignorance  on  these  points 
that  it  is  a question  whether  any  practice  at  all 
interrupts,  or  cures,  a fever.  What  names  have 
been  and  are  attached  or  abolished  anon  ? 

Dr.  Chandler  once,  on  being  asked  what  hind 
of  a fever  his  patient  had,  replied  in  his  usual 
rough  manner,  A d — d hot  fever. The  most 
popular  theory  of  the  cause  of  fever  at  the 
present  day  is,  “ poison  in  the  blood,”  and  “fever 
curers  ” are  the  butt  of  ridicule  by  learned  pro- 
fessors and  medical  philosophers. 

Dr.  Twitchell,  it  is  said,  made  his  fever 
patients  the  regular  morning  and  evening  visits, 
told  his  stories,  laughed  and  chatted  with  the 
family,  but  invariably  went  a’^ay  without  order- 
ing any  medicine.  The  father  of  one  of  his 
patients  followed  him  to  his  carriage  one  day 
and  enquired  what  he  meant  by  such  a course  ? 

“ Mean,”  says  the  Dr.,  “ I mean  to  have  your 
son  live  !” 

This  implies  what  many  observing  doctors 
will  not  deny,  that  the  chances  of  recovery  are 
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not  always  increased  by  medication,  but  may  be 
diminished.  Many  old  physicians  in  my  ac- 
quaintance have  become  quite  sceptical  in  ad- 
vanced life  in  regard  to  using  drugs  at  all  in 
many  diseases.  Hence  has  arisen  Homcepathy, 
Hydropathy,  &c.,  &c. 

But  what  are  we  to  infer  from  all  this  ? That 
the  regular  practice  of  medicine  is  a humbug, 
to  be  abandoned  by  all  honest  men? 

By  no  means.  Study  it  still  more  attentively; 
compare  your  book  knowledge  with  actual 
observation  at  the  bed-side.  Be  governed  less 
by  fanciful  theories  than  incontrovertable  facts 
— (“  stubborn  things.”)  It  is  better  to  let  your 
patients  die  with  the  “ powerful  operation  ” of 
bread  pills  and  colored  drops  from  the  “ north 
side  of  the  well,”  than  to  suffer  medication  mis- 
applied. 

To  discern  where  to  interfere,  and  when  to 
withhold,  in  the  co-partnership  we  form  with 
the  “vis  medicatrix  naturae,”  comprises  much 
of  the  skill  of  the  physician.  We  should  be 
cautious  in  the  administration  of  poisons,  such 
as  cicuta,  belladonna,  hydro-cyanic  acid,  digi- 
talis, &c.  I believe  all  our  remedies  should  be 
simple,  except  in  emergencies,  and  administered 

with  caution.  More  anon 

******* 

Affectionately,  your  father, 


W.  R.  R. 
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“ Politics  constitute  the  main  topic  of  conver- 
sation at  this  time,  and  it  requires  considerable 
reading  to  keep  up  with  the  current ; and  after 
all  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in  partak- 
ing in  the  strife.  Of  all  things,  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  political  life,  if  you  wish  for 
peace,  pleasure,  or  a commendable  reputation. 
From  what  I have  witnessed  and  experienced, 
there  is  nothing  so  perplexing,  vexatious  and 
unprofitable. 

“ You  ask,  in  view  of  the  present  tastes  of  the 
people,  ‘ What  is  the  surest  road  to  eminence  in 
our  profession  ? 

“If  1 were,  to  answer  it  from  what  I notice 
around  me,  it  would  be  this : — Keep  aloof  from 
'party,  of  every  name  and  nation — be  non-com- 
mittal on  all  subjects.  For  an  excuse,  pretend 
to  have  so  much  business  as  to  have  no  time  for 
any  thing  else.  You  must  be  very  friendly  and 
respectful  to  all,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
black  and  white.  Be  very  generous,  always 
ready  to  give,  never  asking  for  pay.  Above  all 
things,  avoid  the  name  of  being  ricli^  no  matter 
howj9oor  if  you  can  avoid  the  rags.  If  a rival 
crowds  upon  you,  cry  persecution  ! persecution  ! 
poverty ! and  a ready  sympathy  heals  all  the 
difficult3^  careful  about  aiding  in  the  ad- 

vance of  the  moral  reforms  of  the  day.  Let 
intemperance  take  its  course  unmolested  ; let 
slavery  trium})h  over  its  millions  of  victims  ; ir- 
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religion  and  infidelity  stalk  through  the  land  un- 
molested. Flatter  the  rich  and  the  great ; be 
subservient  to  the  humble  and  the  poor.  Humor 
the  notions  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  ; 
visit  the  sick  in  great  haste  when  called,  (and 
often  when  not,)  and  then  let  the  patient  and 
nurse  prescribe.  Never  object  to  catnip  or 
tanzy  ; eulogise  all  that  has  been  done,  especi- 
ally if  it  is  in  accordance  with  a favorite  course 
of  the  parties ; hot  drops  and  composition  for 
instance.  Place  Thompson,  Gregory,  Morrison 
Harnemann  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  worthies, 
and  be  sure  to  recommend  roots,  “ yarbs  ” and 
syrups  in  abundance.  Join  the  cry  against 
“ marcury”  and  mineral  poisons,  and  everything 
in  the  form  of  remedies  but  those  “ purely  vege- 
table.” 

“ Now,  boys,  this  is  the  course  that  succeeds 
well  in  some  locations  in  this  age  of  science  and 
philosophy  !” 


To  J.  W.  R. 

* # * * 

My  Dear  Son  : — Now  a word  or  two  of 
advice  upon  entering  college  : 

1st.  Endeavor  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
polar  star — heaven.  Let  your  life  be  such  as 
becomes  the  Christian.  Form  ycur  acquain- 
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tances,  or  rather  your  intimate  friends,  among 
the  pious,  the  consistently  pious,  members  of 
college.  Let  your  selection  be  made  in  the 
prayer  meeting  and  the  conference  room.  Be 
reserved  in  your  demeanor,  not  conforming  too 
much  to  the  ways  of  others.  To  be  witty  and 
jovial  are  winning,  pleasing  qualities,  bufdo  not 
well  comport  with  devoted  piety.  .A  man  can- 
not well  be  “ a wit  ” and  a Christian. 

2d.  Your  deportment,  your  address  and  gene- 
ral manners  should  be  improved  in  college. 
Collegians  are  apt  to  be  hoys  still,  when  they 
should  be  gentlemen.  But,  to  be  a gentleman,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  be  a dandy,  or  an  automaton. 
Affectation  and  true  politeness  are  two  very 
different  qualities.  Try  to  be  easy,  unaffected 
and  affable  with  and  to  all ; and  that  you  may 
the  more  surely  attain  this  object,  seek  the 
acquaintance  of  such  as  possess  this  character. 

3d.  Be  steady,  regular  and  diligent  at  your 
books ; let  no  interruption  but  ill-health  prevent 
the  full  accomplishment  of  all  your  tasks.  But 
remember  that  daily  exercise,  by  walking  or 
otherwise,  is  imperatively  necessary  to  preserve 
your  health. 

4th.  Be  temperate  in  all  things.  I have 
acquaintances  in  M.,  who  may  be  valuable 
friends  to  you.  To  some  of  them  I will  give 
you  letters  of  introduction,  to  wit : Gov.  Slade, 
‘ Esq.  Starr,  Senator  Phelps,  and  Dr.  Allen.  Now 
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seek  the  acquaintance  of  these  men  and  their 
families.  You  may  feel  a diffidence  about  it, 
but  they  are  but  men,  and  will  be  pleased  in 
receiving  calls  from  you. 

Your  father, 

W.  R.  R. 


TO  H.  D.  R. 

Townshend,  January,  1847. 

My  Dear  Son  : — The  true  secret  of  success 
lies  in  particulars  like  these : — Attend  well  to 
what  business  you  have  ; spare  no  pains  or  la- 
bor in  your  attendance ; make  a good  many 
gratuitous  visits  ; impress  on  the  minds  of  your 
patroas,  that  it  is  not  theirs  but  them  that  you 
esteem.  Remember  that  every  young  practition- 
er is  but  a medical  student  still,  although  “ the 
M.  D.”  is  legally  fixed  to  his  name  ; purchase 
books,  but  especially  read  them  ; study  the  vol- 
ume of  nature  attentively  at  the  bed-side.  Be 
well  supplied  with  medical  preparations,  and  all 
necessary  surgical  appliances  for  accidents  or 
casualities,  although  they  may  be  seldom  bro’t 
into  requisition  ; be  ready,  in  all  occasions,  with 
“ good  and  sufficient  reasons”  for  the  opinions 
you  give,  backed  up  by  both  theories  and  facts 
in  the  presence  of  both  friends  and  enemies;  make 
them  themes  of  conversation  in  the  hitclien  and 
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'parlor — hy  the  ivay-side  and  fireside  • talk  very 
little  about  your  competition  or  competitors  ; 
the  people  generally  will  not  suffer  merit  to  go 
unrewarded  or  neglected,  or  let  one  man,  how- 
ever meritorious,  run  away  with  all  the  credit, 
and  all  the  cash.  Sympathy  with  the  suffering 
and  afflicted  is  very  commendable,  and  is  quick- 
ly detected  and  appreciated.  It  has  raised 
many  a man  to  notice,  and  brought  him  perman- 
ent success.  But  possibly  I am  too  full  of  con- 
solation and  advice  this  morning ; pardon  this 
exuberance  of  feeling  in  an  old  man,  who  has 
an  undisputed  right  to  anxieties  expressed  for 
his  children. 

A few  words  more — do  not  be  too  much  troub- 
led about  that  “ competition.”  I have  often 
thought  it  was  with  men  as  with  vegetables — 
those  of  rapid  growth  are  generally  short  lived. 
The  goard  of  one  night’s  growth  is  illy  fitted  to 
bear  the  direct  rays  of  a meridian  sun.  Every 
man,  with  the  requisite  powers  of  mind,  and 
commendable  habits  of  industry,  and  strict  hon- 
esty, will  find  admirers  and  patrons,  and  a de- 
gree of  prosperity  commensurate  with  his  real 
worth,  and  the  effort  he  puts  forth. 

Understand,  then,  where  the  great  secret  of 
success”  lies,  and  may  your  ambitiom,  as  far  as 
it  is  laudable,  be  gratified. 

Your  affectionate  father, 


W.  R.  R. 
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TO  H.  H.  R. 

My  Dear  Son  : — Our  correspondence  has  be- 
come to  me  deeply  interesting  ; these  letters  are 
valuable  to  preserve  ; it  is  a great  pleasure  to 
me  now  to  look  over  the  faded  sheets,  written 
by  my  children  many  years  ago,  and  see  what 
this  one  said,  and  how  it  was  said,  when,  perhaps, 
they  were  wielding  the  pen  for  the  first  time. 
You  no  doubt  experience  a similar  pleasure,  and 
your  all  sion  in  flattering  terms  to  my  familiar 
correspondence  impresses  me  with  the  belief  that 
if  my  letters  possess  any  excellence,  it  will  ap- 
pear much  more  prominent,  when  this  attenuat- 
ed form  moulders  in  the  dust,  and  my  pen  be- 
comes silent,  because  the  hand  that  moves  it  is 
palsied  in  death. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  find  some  truths 
and  sentiments,  amidst  much  rubbish,  that  will 
be  interesting  and  profitable.  1 think  I can 
now  fancy  you  with  locks  even  whiter  than 
mine,  poring  over  perhaps  this  very  page,  with 
convex  glasses,  and  the  eyes  filled  with  tears,  by 
the  emotion  caused  by  the  trains  of  thought  sug- 
gested by  the  never-to-be-forgotten  father^  I doubt 
not  your  firm  attachment,  notwithstanding  his 
imperfections. 

The  dagurreotype  art  is  a charming,  wonder- 
ful invention  to  preserve  the  features  of  a friend. 
But  what  is  the  impression  it  makes,  compared 
with  that  which  the  mental  and  moral  nature 
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and  character  of  those  we  love,  leave  upon  our 
hearts  and  memories.  Show  me  the  letter  of 
even  a stranger,  and  I can  generally  read  from 
it  the  outlines  of  his  character,  I think,  more 
correctly  than  from  a view  of  his  miniature. 

The  future,  to  me  looks  very  uncertain ; life 
looks  short,  but  I grow  every  year  more  and 
more  convinced  that  man  is  not  his  own  keeper, 
and  that  all  events  of  life,  even  the  most  minute, 
and  to  our  minds  the  most  unimportant  are  un- 
der the  control  of  an  unseen  but  benevolent  hand. 
If  we  but  feel  this  as  we  ought,  it  adds  great 
value  to  our  prosperity,  and  sweetens  the  cup  of 
adversity.  ‘‘  The  cup  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
gives  us  ; shall  we  not  drink  it  ? Again,  pov- 
erty is  not  the  worst  of  evils,  it  has  its  sweets 
and  its  uses.  Limited  possessions  often,  yea, 
oftener  afford  more  real  happiness  than  the  “ cat- 
tle upon  a thousand  hills.”  But  I must  close  ab- 
ruptly. 

Your  affectionate  father,  • W.  E.  R. 


TO  H.  L.  R. 

My  Dear  Daughter  H.  : — I propose  to  spend 
a leisure  hour  this  afternoon  in  writing  you.  T. 
is  also  engaged  in  the  same  undertaking,  and 
will  write  all  the  news.  I therefore  will  direct  my 
pen  in  another  channel,  and  occupy  your  mind 
with  other  subjects. 
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You  are  now  enjoying  in  your  school  superior 
advantages,  and  no  doubt,  are  under  influences 
that  will  mould  your  character  and  mind  through 
life.  Not  only  will  what  you  learn  be  valuable 
in  forming  the  mind  and  fitting  you  for  useful- 
ness, but  the  habits  and  tastes  you  contract — 
the  manner  of  thinking — spending  your  time,  etc., 
are  of  immense  importance  to  you.  In  order  to 
aid  you  somewhat  in  these  things  and  some 
others,  suffer  me  to  give  you  a few  hints. 

1st.  Endeavor  to  fix  your  mind  on  whatever 
you  engage  in.  To  let  it  wander  and  be  unstable, 
while  engaged  in  study,  listening  to  lectures, 
etc.,  will  thwart  the  objects  you  have  in  view. 
The  study  of  mathematics  is  well  calculated 
to  concentrate  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
overcome  any  disposition  to  the  fault  of  which  I 
speak. 

2d.  Do  nothing  superficially.  ‘‘  What  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well.”  Light,  hasty, 
interrupted  study  is  mischevious  in  its  tenden- 
cies, for  it  creates  a had  hahit,  such  as  may  fol- 
low you  in  the  avocations  of  life. 

3d.  Study  system  in  your  plans  and  labors; 
have  your  regular  hours  of  close  study,  and  let 
nothing  interrupt  you.  Get  your  lessons  alone,  if 
possible  ; too  much  assistance  is  very  injurious^ 

Form  but  few  intimate  acquaintances,  and 
see  that  those  are  of  the  right  stamp — virtuous, 
refined  and  intelligent.  Spend  but  a small 
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amount  of  time  in  conversation,  and  let  that  be 
generally  of  a sober,  sentimental  kind  ; guard 
against  idle  gossip,  and  backbiting,  which  is 
slander.  Make  it  a principle  not  to  speak  ill 
of  any— whether  mates  or  instructors.  You 
can  find  excellences  enough  in  them  to  occupy 
all  you  ought  to  say  of  them  personally.  Re- 
member constantly  the  scripture  injunction  : 
“ Do  unto  others  what  you  would  they  should  do 
unto  you.”  “ Speak  evil  of  no  man “ love  your 
enemies.”  Neither  do  nor  say  anything  but 
what  you  would  be  willing  to  say  were  the 
Savior  present.  You  can  be  civil  without  being 
intimate: — be  courteous,  but  not  rude — suffer 
rudeness  from  no  one.  Receive  particular  atten- 
tions from  no  gentleman  till  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  character  and  principles,  and 
not  then  till  you  have  consulted  your  parents, 
teachers,  or  some  discreet  friend  ; and  under  all 
circumstances  remember  that  no  one  who  esteems 
you  will  be  more  familiar  than  decency  and  true 
politeness  admits,  and  any  breach  of  these  is  an 
insult  upon  you  honor,  and  should  be  regarded  as 
a forfeiture  of  your  respect. 

Finally,  be  not  in  haste  to  form  many  inti- 
mate acquaintances,  but  let  your  chief  object  be 
to  cultivate  thoroughly  the  mind  and  heart,  and 
endeavor  so  to  act  in  all  things  as  to  bless  your 
parents,  and  lead  them  to  rejoice  in  you,  on  ac- 
count of  your  virtuous  life  and  amiable  deport- 
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ment — that  under  the  parental  roof  may  dwell 
peace,  intelligence,  and  that  union  and  happiness 
that  render  it  a paradise  below — the  only  one 
that  deserves  a comparison  with  that  which  is 
perfect,  infinite,  and  on  high. 

Yours  affectionately, 

W.  R.  R. 


TO  H.  L.  R.  F.  S.  R. 

November  1,  184:1. 

My  Dear  Daughters  H.  F. : — I have  con- 
cluded to  devote  this  evening  to  writing  you  a 
joint  letter.  My  family  are  always  near  my 
heart,  but  an  absence  from  them  only  for  a few 
weeks  calls  up  in  my  breast  a tenderness  and 
affection  of  more  than  ordinary  intensity. 
But  a special  reason  why  I now  write,  just  upon 
the  eve  of  my  departure  from  home  is,  that  I can 
convey  a few  thoughts  by  way  of  advice  in  writ- 
ing better  than  I can  do  it  orally. 

You  have  now  arrived  at  a peculiar  and  im- 
portant period  of  your  lives — the  time  when 
a character  is  being  formed  and  moulded,  which 
will  distinguish  you  as  worthy  or  unworthy  thro* 
life,  I am  rejoiced  to  learn  from  your  mother 
that  you  appear  in  my  absence  to  be  steady,  in- 
dustrious, and  disposed  to  improve  your  literary 
adv^antages.  This  is  of  the  very  first  impor- 
tance^— the  discipline  is  what  you  need.  You 
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may  not  be  able  to  treasure  up  a great  store  of 
ideas  that  will  be  of  much  service  to  you,  but 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  must  be 
strengthened  and  developed.  The  memory^ 
especially,  needs  careful  and  preserving  cultiva- 
tion. It  may,  and  does  suffer,  as  much  from 
neglect  as  the  house  plant,  which  you  watch 
and  cultivate  so  closely,  in  order  to  procure  a 
perfect  development.  A part  of  your  studies 
teach  you  to  reason^  to  lay  correct  premises,  and 
draw  consequently  true  inferences.  All  this 
has  a practical  value — you  will  find  it  so  in  af- 
ter years. 

But  while  you  are  cultivating  your  minds, 
your  moral  and  religious  acquirements  are  to  be 
specially  cared  for.  I am  much  concerned  on 
this  point,  not  that  I have  observed  anything 
especially  objectionable,  but  still  your  deport- 
ment for  the  most  part  is  out  from  under  my  in- 
spection. Kow,  my  daughters,  you  have  sol- 
emnly professed  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
undoubtedly  believe  that  God  is  always  present, 
and  although  human  eyes  may  not  always  see 
you,  yet  all  your  actions,  yea,  every  thought  and 
motive  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Almighty. 

A Christian  should  be  an  individual  of  few 
words — Let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea, 
nay,  nay,”  &c.  Listen  attentively  to  the  wis- 
dom of  others,  but  much  talking,  especially  loud 
talking,  in  a bold,  confident  manner,  is  very  un? 


becoming  in  young  ladies,  Evil  speaking  works 
much  mischief.  In  my  boarding-house,  and 
through  this  neighborhood  as  far  as  I am  ac- 
quainted, the  opinions  and  conduct  of  individuals 
are  never  arraigned  or  impugned.  Our  private 
circles  are  characterized  by  love,  peace,  and 
harmony. 

May  it  be  thus  always  in  the  domestic  circle 
of  our  dear  home.  While  on  this  point  let  me 
say  further,  that  the  great  amount  of  light,  frivo- 
lous conversation  that  young  ladies  indulge  in 
with  the  other  sex,  I consider  exceedingly  detri- 
mental to  piety — improper,  and  dissipating  to  the 
mind  ; avoid  it  if  possible — substituting  subjects 
of  interest  and  profit.  Further,  never  permit 
any  immoral  conversation  or  deportment  from 
either  sex,  without  direct  and  explicit  proclama- 
tion of  your  contempt  and  abhorrence,  and  for- 
ever after  withhold  from  such  the  common  civili- 
ties of  life. 

Kemember  that  the  Word  of  God  is  to  be  the 
rule  of  all  your  actions  ; — its  precepts  are  strict 
and  its  penalties  severe.  Endeavor  to  live  up 
to  them,  and  whatever  is  there  forbidden,  abide 
by  it,  although  a death  penalty  hang  over  you. 
It  is  important  that  you  obey  the  command, 
“ Honor  your  parents.”  In  all  things  respect 
and  cheerfully  obey  their  requirements,  even  if 
you  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  their  wishes. 
You  should  never  forget  that  their  age  and  ex- 
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perience  qualify  them  to  judge  more  discreetly 
than  you  can,  and  you  may  always  consider  that 
their  affection  for  you  will  lead  them  to  gratify 
your  wishes,  unless  they  are  manifestly  improp- 
er. You  should  not  only  obey,  but  do  it  cheer- 
fully, with  perfect  confidence  in  their  wisdom 
and  prudence. 

Improve  all  your  leisure  hours  in  valuable 
reading  ; read  attentively — slowly — treasure  up 
important  truth  with  reference  to  your  own  per- 
sonal improvement.  Being  now  absent  from 
you  temporarily,  reminds  me  that  the  time  is 
coming  and  may  be  near,  when  I shall  leave 
you  to  see  you  no  more  in  this  world,  and  lan- 
guage fails  me  to  describe  the  anxiety  I feel  for 
your  present  and  future  welfare.  Remember 
the  labors  and  anxieties  of  your  mother  in  your 
behalf,  and  endeavor  to  render  her  labors  as  light 
as  possible,  and  gratify  her  by  your  cheerful 
obedience  and  good  behavior. 

Wishing  you  both  a long  and  happy  life,  and 
the  peace  of  the  righteous  beyond  the  grave,  I 
am  with  great  affection, 

Your  father, 


W.  R.  R. 
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TO  H.  L.  R.  B.  <fc  K B. 

West  Townshend,  January  29,  1841. 

My  Dear  Children: — Yours  of  the  25  th  inst. 
was  received  on  Friday  evening,  while  our  house 
was  filled  with  that  benevolent  group,  among 
which  H.  used  to  mingle — “ the  sewing  circle.” 
Running  my  eye  hastily  over  it,  I could  not  dis- 
cover at  first  any  important  news ; a cold  ac- 
count of  crops,  sheep,  &c.,  met  my  searching  eye, 
and  I was  about  to  lay  it  down  in  disappoint- 
ment, if  not  in  sorrow,  when  a number  of  excla- 
mation points  arrested  my  attention,  and  lo  ! 
there  it  was,  the  slightly  expected  news,  (official,) 
that  I am  again  elected  grandfather,  an  honor 
now  for  the  sixteenth  time  conferred  on  me ! 

Ltrust  I am  truly  grateful  for  these  oft  repeat- 
ed honors,  if  not  “ expressions  of  confidence.” 

I immediately  transferred  the  letter  to  aunis 
M.  and  F.,  who,  with  myself,  concluded  to  keep 
the  matter  a profound  secret.  But  I confess  I 
could  not  refrain  from  just  whispering  it  in  the 
ear  of  one  lady,  forgetting  for  the  moment  the 
anecdote  of  the  man  who,  in  writing  a deed, 
commenced,  “ Know  one  woman  by  these  pres- 
ents.” Being  admonished  that  it  should  read, 
“Know  all  men,”  he  replied,  “no  matter;  they 
are  synonymous  terms.”  So  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  our  plan  of  secresy  will  fail.  Your  lit- 
tle niece  Eliza  says  she  do’nt  believe  a word  of 
it.  But  I sat  down  to  talk  seriously,  or  to  med- 
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itate  on  the  occasion,  yet  have  unconsciously 
strayed  away  from  my  intention. 

Well,  then,  my  Helen,  you  have  now  added  to 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a loife  those  of  a 
mother!  To  me  it  hardly  seems  possible  ; I am 
almost  as  incredulous  as  Eliza.  It  seems  but  as 
yesterday  that  you  was  but  a babe  in  your 
mother’s  arms — thus  rapidl}^  has  time  passed 
away. 

Well,  my  daughter,  this  is  an  important  event 
in  your  history,  and  from  what  I know  of  your 
temperament  and  disposition,  I have  no  doubt 
but  what  you  will  make  an  ardently  affectionate 
mother ; but  you  will  find  the  new  relation  a 
severe  tax  upon  your  patience,  your  liberties,  and 
many  times  upon  yoxxv  pleasures. 

Often  will  you  be  reminded  of  the  self-sacri- 
ficing spirit  so  eminently  displayed  by  your  own 
dear  mother.  How  laborious,  how  devoted, 
how  self-denying  in  every  thing  that  pertained 
to  her  children  ! In  thinking  over  her  character 
in  this  respect,  you  will  find  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation. 

The  child  has  not  only  claims  upon  you  for 
the  supply  of  its  temporal  wants,  in  health  and 
in  sickness,  but  it  will  receive  a mental  and 
moral  stamp  or  impress  from  its  mother,  which 
can  never  be  eradicated.  Its  character  for  time 
and  eternity  is  to  be  moulded,  in  a great  meas-, 
ure,  by  its  parents,  and  of  the  two,  most  by  its 
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mother.  The  reason  may  be,  that  the  first  im- 
pressions which  go  to  form  character,  are  re- 
ceived in  the  nursery — the  tender  plant  there 
receives  the  direction  which  its  future  course 
assumes.  Then  think  of  the  responsibilities  de- 
volving upon  you.  How  important  that  its  mind 
and  heart  be  not  left  to  be  formed  by  servants 
or  by  accident.  Eemember,  too,  that  example 
is  far  more  potent  than  advice  merely.  Many 
parents  think  that  if  they  call  their  children 
around  them  at  times,  and  give  them  good  ad- 
vice, they  have  done  their  duty  fully.  But  there 
is  a great  error  here.  The  child  takes  its  no- 
tions of  things  not  from  these  set  speeches,  but 
from  what  it  sees  and  hears  every  hour  in  the 
day. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  and  rather  a vulgar 
one,  but  none  the  less  true  on  that  account,  and 
it  applies  well  in  this  case:  “As  the  old  cock 
crows,  the  young  one  learns.”  We  are  crea- 
tures of  imitation,  and  although  we  may  not  b© 
aware  of  it,  still  the  tone  of  our  voice,  our  walk, 
mode  of  action,  plans  of  labor,  &c.,  may  be,  and 
often  are  moulded  by  some  pattern. 

How  I do  not  suppose  this  young  gentleman 
has  already  begun  to  take  lessons  in  all  these 
respects,  but  he  will  begin  to  observe,  reflect, 
and  imitate,  long  before  you  are  aware  of  the 
fact ; and  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  time  has 
already  arrived  when  you  should  be  practising 
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in  order  to  be  better  instructors  when  he  becomes 
an  observing  pupil. 

The  first  book  he  will  read  is  his  parent’s 
countenance — not  strange  if  he  should  soon  be 
able  to  distinguish  a smile  from  a frown,  and 
read  the  passions  of  your  hearts.  Love,  anger, 
joy,  sorrow,  pain  and  pleasure,  he  will  recognize 
long  before  he  knows  their  names,  and  will  im^ 
bibe  them  into  his  own  soul  long  before  you  can 
teach  him  that  he  has  one. 

But  I can  only  say  enough  here  to  give  you 
an  intimation  of  what  I mean.  Then  practise — 
practise  the  Christian  graces,  the  same  that  you 
wish  him  to  possess  as  he  grows  to  be  a man. 

Affectionately  your  father, 

W.  R.  R, 


Letters  upon  political  subjects  coming  from 
his  pen  are  few,  and  no  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  collect  them.  What  we  have,  however, 
gb  to  show  that  he  was  no  demagogue,  and  never 
sought  office  for  personal  honor  or  emolument, 
but  for  the  good  of  his  State  and  country  at 
large.  Most  of  his  communications  from  the 
Capital  of  the  State,  while  in  the  discharge  of 
official  duties,  are  filled  with  matters  foreign  to 
the  all-engrossing  subject  that  moved  the  mass 
around  him.  Still  he  often  alludes  to  political 
mancEuvreing,  and  the  spirit  of  demagogues,  as 
seen  in  his  day,  and  always  with  disgust. 
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The  following  extract  will  show  his  feelings 
on  this  subject,  and  must  suffice  : 

“It  has  been  an  arduous  working  session; 
have  passed  some  important  bills,  I hope  for  the 
benefit  of  our  constituents  ; but  time  must  deter- 
mine that. 

To-morrow  we  meet  to  adjourn  “sfne 
when  I shall  fly,  like  a caged  bird  let  loose,  to 
the  bosom  of  my  family  and  the  renewal  of  do- 
mestic and  professional  duties,  which  are  far 
more  congenial  to  my  feelings  than  my  pres- 
ent position. 

Montpelier  has  lost  most  of  its  attractions  to 
me,  and  I am  strongly  inclined  to  say, — let  oth- 
ers have  all  the  offices  who  desire  them ; give 
me  labor  and  excitement  in  a more  profitable 
field,  with  the  solid,  quiet  pleasures  of  my  own 
fireside.  Not,  however,  that  I have  been  disap- 
pointed, or  feel  unable  properly  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  my  office.  I have  received  all  the 
courtesy  and  respect  that  the  most  vain  could 
desire.  I have  found  my  official  duties,  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  senate,  both  easy  and  pleas- 
ant ; but  home,  with  its  varied  duties  and  enjoy- 
ments, is  the  loadstone  that  overcomes  every 
other  attraction.” 

Well  might  we  wish  that  all  our  legislators 
and  men  in  office  throughout  our  country,  were 
endued  with  a like  spirit  of  gemuine  honesty  and 
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patriotism  as  is  here  exhibited,  not  seeking  office 
merely  for  the  sake  of  office,  but  being  appoint- 
ed to  it,  discharging  its  duties  faithfully  and  vig- 
orously, and  then  rejoicing  to  return  to  an 
attached  family  and  the  duties  of  a chosen  pro- 
fession. 

Sickness  and  bereavement  in  the  family  circle 
and  among  his  friends,  were  usually  improved 
as  a means  of  doing  good,  and  of  pouring 
“ the  oil  and  wine”  into  afflicted  hearts.  A few 
instances  we  will  copy.  They  evince  the  ardent 
attachment  of  a father  and  brother,  with  a heart 
overflowing  with  true  sympathy  and  kindness, 
and  the  spirit  of  a real  Christian  which  is  truly 
a ‘‘  well-spring  of  life,”  sending  forth  continually 
its  healing  waters.  None  are  exempt  from 
bereavements,  when  the  eye  often  turns  to  vari- 
ous sources  in  vain  for  consolation,  and  but  few 
individuals  are  able  and  qualified  to  give  it. 


Townshend,  June  22c?,  1840. 

Chastina,  my  dear  Daughter — 1 cannot  recon- 
cile it  with  my  feelings  or  a sense  of  duty,  bare- 
ly to  send  respects,  or  to  say  to  you  a word  in 
a corner  of  another  letter,  but  shall  devote  a 
part  of  this  sheet  at  least  in  conversing  with 
you.  I regret  exceedingly  that  your  health  is 
not  restored,  though  I cannot  say  that  I am  much 
disappointed.  Your  symptoms  when  here,  were 
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such  as  to  give  but  little  hope  of  complete  re- 
covery. But  still  the  Lord  does  often  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  friends  and  physicians,  in 
being  better  than  their  fears,  and  such  may  be 
the  result  in  your  case.  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and 
continue  the  use  of  mild  and  salutary  measures, 
claiming  the  promise,  “ in  the  morning  sow  thy 
seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand, 
for  thou  knowest  not  which  shall  prosper,  this  or 
that.”  The  principle  applies  alike  to  agriculture, 
morals,  religion  and  medicine.  Tribulation  is 
God’s  purifying  furnace,  in  which  he  tries  our 
hearts  and  faith,  that  the  dross  may  be  removed 
— that  we  may  be  fitted  for  duty  here,  and  for 
his  everlasting  kingdom  on  high.  By  this  means 
I am  sure  the  highest  Christian  attainments  are 
secured ; it  seems  necessary  to  our  own  salva- 
tion, although  we  may  not  always  see  it  thus. 
Of  these  things  we  shall  know  more  hereafter. 
Believe  that  “ all  things  shall  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.”  Even  death  to 
the  righteous  is  but  the  gate  to  glory ! The 
great  and  prevalent  error  in  the  world  is  putting 
too  high  an  estimate  on  the  things  of  the  world. 
To  be  rich  or  esteemed  in  the  eyes  of  men,  is 
the  great  governing  desire  of  the  human  heart, 
and  from  this  source  spring  all  the  actions  of 
men.  But  when  the  object  is  attained,  it  amounts 
to  little  else  than  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

A sufficiency  of  this  world’s  goods  to  supply  our 
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real  wants  is  desirable  and  necessary ; btit  set 
aside  the  principle  above  alluded  to,  and  it  is 
but  little  that  we  need.  What  is  it  to  gain  the 
applause  and  admiration  of  our  fellow-men  by 
outward  show  and  worldly  acquirements,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  done  by  a sacrifice  of  moral  prin- 
ciple and  the  favor  of  God  ? Such  is  too  often 
the  case.  It  is  the  height  of  folly,  and  unwor- 
thy intelligent,  accountable  beings.  The  grand 
secret  of  human  happiness  lies  in  the  fact  of 
keeping  both  ^worlds  in  sight,  with  a /atth  so 
deeply  implanted  in  our  constitution  as  to  work 
out  its  legitimate  results  by  love,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  purifies  the  heart  and  overcomes 
the  world. 

If  we  are  enjoying  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Jesus,  we  have  nothing  to  fear — death  is  robbed 
of  its  “ sting,”  and  the  grave  of  its  “ victory.” 

Can  there  be  a more  perfect  triumph  than 
that  of  the  saint  when  he  is  able  to  say  in  rap- 
ture, ‘‘  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,”  ‘‘  I have 
fought  the  good  fight,  I have  kept  the  faith,  &c.” 

You  are  still  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  no 
doubt  have  had  in  prospect  many  happy  days 
on  earth,  but  have  you  ever  thought  that  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  may  be  planning  a more  extended 
field  of  usefulness  for  you,  and  more  sublime 
enjoyments  in  realms  beyond  the  skies. 

Every  pleasure  here  is  tainted  and  alloyed 
with  sin,  but  in  the  world  above  perfect  holiness 
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is  inscribed  on  every  emotion  of  the  soul,  and 
rity,  on  every  action.  And  then,  again,  earthly 
friends,  affectionate  partners,  kind  parents,  and 
tender  offspring^  have  either  gone  before  or  will 
soon  follow  after  to  brighten  the  joys  of  the 
celestial  paradise. 

I would  gladly  prescribe  something  new  for 
your  relief,  but  I feel  very  deeply  the  inefficiency 
of  the  medical  art  in  your  case.  What  I have 
to  say  on  this  point  I will  say  to  your  husband. 

Commending  you  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
the  riches  of  his  grace,  I subscribe  myself 
Your  father, 

W.  R.  R. 


TO  A,  A.  R. 

Townshend,  July  1848. 

My  dear  Sister. — Death,  it  seems,  has  again 
entered  our  family,  and  left  you  a widow ! 

When  I was  last  at  your  place,  I left  you  upon 
a bed  of  sickness,  and  your  recovery  was  re- 
garded as  quite  doubtful.  But  a mysterious 
Providence  has  restored  you  to  health,  and 
taken  another  away  unexpectedly,  who  was 
then  in  comfortable  healthy  and  extremely  soli- 
citous for  your  restoration.  So  it  is  oftentimes 
in  this  world  of  change  and  uncertainty.  The 
feeble  in  health,  the  aged  and  the  least  useful, 
often  are  spared,  while  the  robust,  the  young, 
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and  the  most  valuable  members  of  society  are 
taken  from  us.  “God’s  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways  ” — his  plans  and  wisdom  are  inscrutable  to 
finite  man.  But  it  is  a satisfaction  to  know 
that  infinite  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  are  at 
the  helm  of  universal  government.  God  cannot 
in  any  way  be  disappointed,  but  will  accomplish, 
in  his  own  time  and  way,  all  his  righteous  pur- 
poses. None  really  know  the  loneliness  of  wid- 
owhood but  the  experienced.  There  is  an 
aching  void,  a solitude  and  restlessness  difficult 
to  describe.  The  impression  is  apt  to  exist  in 
the  mind  of -the  survivor,  that  she  too  must  soon 
follow..  This  may  be  allowable  as  far  as  it  leads 
us  to  become  prepared  for  the  great  change,  but 
rriany  years,  perhaps,  of  real  and  substantial  en- 
joyment, as  far  as  this  world  is  able  to  give  it, 
may  be  yours  to  enjoy. 

I hope,  dear  sister,  that  in  this  day  of  solitude 
and  deep  affliction  you  may  have  the  presence 
and  communion  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  be 
able  to  say  in  truth,  by  your  own  experience, 
“It  is  good  that  I have  been  afflicted.” 

• The  judgments  and  chastisements  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  if  rightly  improved,  may  be 
made  to  us  “ blessiugs  in  disguise,’^ 
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TO  E.  H.  R, 

Dear  Brother  and  Sister: — We  had  a pleas- 
ant and  interesting  journey  into  your  section, 
and  probably  visited  one,  at  least,  that  we  shall 
never  visit  again — that  good  old  mother  who 
watched  over  us  in  infancy  ; who  prayed  and 
labored  for  our  happiness,  but  who  now  is  weighed 
down  with  infirmities,  groaning  under  pain  and 
disease  and  is  no  doubt  soon  to  leave  this  stage  of 
action,  to  be  occupied  by  her  descendants,  who 
perhaps  may  make  more  noise  in  the  world,  but 
they  cannot  live  more  peacable  and  useful,  (as 
far  as  her  influence  reached,)  and  inoffensive 
lives. 

I feel  sometimes,  that  my  race,  also,  is  almost 
run,  and  my  work  on  earth  nearly  completed,  and 
yet  how  little  accomplished  by  way  of  prepar- 
ation for  Heaven,  for  the  judgment,  and  for 
eternity  ! In  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  I have  been  “ successful  in  life  ; have 
studied  a profession,  and  practiced  it  32  years, 
with  some  profit,  and,  I hope,  a benefit  to  the 
world  ; have  acquired  a comfortable  property, 
reared  a large  family,  and  have  lived  to  car- 
ry the  wife  of  my  early  years,  the  sharer  of  my 
joys  and  sorrows,  to  the  grave.  But  still  I fear 
that  I have  lived  to  little  purpose  ; spent  too 
much  time  and  thought  for  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  for  that  which  satisfieth  not. 

If  1 fail  of  final  salvation,  better  would 
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it  have  been  to  have  begged  my  ‘bread 
from  door  to  door ; been  a southern  slave,  or 
an  untutored  savage,  if  by  this  position  I should 
have  obtained  a place  among  the  adorned  on 
high ! 

But  to  him  who  yet  lives,  whose  heart  is  still 
susceptible  to  divine  influence,  whose  reason  is 
not  yet  dethroned,  there  is  hope.  May  we  yet, 
dear  sister,  secure  the  crown  ! 

* •){•  -Hr 

Affectionately  your  brother, 

W.  E.  R. 


In  the  year  1844  occurred  one  of  those  afflic- 
tive and  mysterious  dispensations  by  which  many 
hearts  were  made  sad,  and  the  unusually  largo 
family  of  thirteen  children,  mostly  grown  to 
adult  age,  were  for  the  first  time  obliged  to 
put  on  weeds  of  mourning.  It  was  the  death  of 
their  mother,  Mrs.  Phebe  Ranny.  She  died  a 
lingering  death,  worn  out  with  a cancer  in  the 
breast,  of  some  years  standing. 

The  feelings  of  Dr.  Ranney,  upon  this  afflic- 
tive  event,  are  freely  described  by  his  own  pen, 
and  are  here  inserted.  They  were  written  to  a 
son  at  a distance,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the 
funeral ; and  we  can  truly  say,  what  was  his  loss 
was  our  gain,  for  it  occasioned  the  record  of 
these  thoughts  and  facts  with  an  eulogy — the 
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more  part  just — that  we  might  never  have  had 
under  other  circumstances.  This  tribute  to  the 
worth  and  memory  of  the  departed,  written  by 
one  who  knew  her  best,  with  the  beautiful 
epitaph  upon  her  tombstone,  forms  one  of  the 
brightest  jewels  in  this  family  casket.  If  the 
still  unbroken  circle  of  thirteen,  have  cause  to 
hold  the  name  of  their  father  in  grateful  remem- 
brance for  his  labor,  devotion,  and  counsel  in 
their  behalf,  not  less  so  the  mother,  whose  un- 
wearied anxiety  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  knew 
no  bounds. 

But  the  letters  contain  a sufficient  eulogy,  and 
I doubt  not,  will  be  read  and  perused  by  the 
special  guardians  of  this  volume,  as  a rich  legacy. 


To  K W.  R. 

West  Tovinshend,  July  8,  1844. 

My  Dear  Son  : — You  have  been  duly  apprised 
by  my  late  letter,  what  to  expect  in  this.  Yes, 
that  great  and  solemn  event  occurred  yesterday 
at  a quarter  past  two  o^clock.  That  kind  and 
good  mother,  the  wife  of  my  bosom,  now  occu- 
pies the  parlor  in  the  position  of  death — a pale, 
stiffened  corpse.  You  will  hardly  expect  me  to 
give  any  more  minute  account  of  symptoms. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  extreme  exhaustion  and 
debility  were  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  On 
Saturday  P.  M.  I discovered  more  prostration — 
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a cold,  clamy  hand,  with  almost  perpetual  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  with  a pulse  of  140  to  160 
per  minute.  Her  voice  also  began  to  falter,  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  she  could  articu- 
late distinctly.  Deglutition,  too,  was  difficult. 
The  distress  was  general  over  the  body.  I in- 
formed her,  that  in  all  probability,  she  could  not 
live  24  hours;  she  replied,  “Welcome  death, 
welcome  !”  “ The  sooner  the  better  !” 

The  contest  went  on  between  life  and  death, 
with  apparent  doubtful  results  through  the  night. 
But  early  in  the  morning,  the  glassy  eye — the 
none-resisting  pulse,  and  cold  extremities  gave 
indisputable  indications  which  would  be  the 
victor.  For  a few  of  the  last  hours,  her  reason 
was  somewhat  shaken,  but  she  died  an  easy  and 
peaceful  death.  In  the  midst  of  this  trying  scene, 
your  letter  was  handed  in.  I gave  its  pages  a 
hasty  perusal,  and  then  went  to  the  bed  and  in- 
formed her  that  we  had  received  a letter  from 
our  first  horn.  She  faintly  smiled,  and  nodded  a 
recognition.  I asked  her  if  I should  write  you 
that  she  was  dying  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Her  lips  moved,  and  she  faintly  ar- 
ticulated something  that  I construed  into  a joyful 
affirmation.  My  emotions  perfectly  overcame 
me.  It  was  a relief  to  weep,  and  amidst  the 
universal  tears,  I trust,  more  hearts  than  one 
were  made  bitter.  Those  present,  to  witness 
death’s  first ..  work  in  our  circle,  were  Alfred, 
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Stephen  and  Martin  only,  of  my  nine  sons. 
Henry  was  summoned  but  could  not  attend.  All 
of  the  four  daughters  were  there. 

And  now  where  is  she?  We  yet  have  the 
tabernacle  of  clay,  and  that  once  lovely,  but 
now  impassive  face,  to  gaze  upon  ; but  to-mor- 
row even  that  is  to  be  hidden  from  our  view,  till 
the  day  of  the  resurrection.  But  where  is  the 
soul — the  wife — the  mother  ? 

I trust  in  heaven.  But  where  is  that?  In 
the  sun — in  the  moon,  or,  perchance,  upon  one 
of  the  fixed  stars  ? So  is  it — or  may  it  not  be  on 
the  earth,  and  the  spirits  of  the  departed  be  even 
in  the  midst  of  us  but  too  subtle  to  be  seen  by 
mortal  vision. 

Ah  ! we  know  but  little  of  the  hereafter,  but 
bless  God  for  that  little.  “ We  shall  be  like 
him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is  ‘‘  we  shall 
be  raised  up  at  the  last  day  ‘‘  this  corruption 
shall  put  on  incorruption.” 

Bless  God,  for  assurances  like  these,  and  for 
the  hope  of  the  Christian  that  adopts  them  as 
his  own.  The  funeral  will  be  a very  solemn  one 
to  me.  ’Tis  true  that  death  is  no  uncomn^n 
event  in  our  world,  as  one  occurs  almost  every 
moment  of  time  ; yet,  in  our  highly  favored  cir- 
cle, this  is  death’s  first  stroke,  and  where  the  next 
will  fall  who  can  tell  ? Of  one  thing  we  are 
sure,  that  one  after  another  must  fall  inevitably 
by  that  resistless  power  that  none  can  hinder. 
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Perhaps,  and  not  unlikely,  your  father  will  be 
taken.  “ One  generation  goeth,  and  another 
cometh.”  We  shall  soon  leave  the  field  to  be 
occupied  by  our  sons  and  daughters.  Well, 
such  is  the  course  of  nature.  Submission  to  this 
irrevocable  decree  is  the  duty  of  us  all.  I hope 
our  places  will  be  more  than  filled  by  successors 
distinguished  and  worthy,  as  they  ought  to  be 
from  superior  advantages. 

# # * * 

May  the  Lord  bless  this  solemn  affliction  to 
the  good  of  all  the  family. 

Your  father  in  affliction, 

W.  R.  R. 


TO  E.  W.  R. 

Townshend,  July  22,  1844. 

My  Dear  Son  : — -Accept  my  thanks  for  your 
recent  favors  not  only  to  me,  but  to  your  sisters 
in  this,  the  hour  of  affliction  to  us  all.  It  is 
well  to  try  and  make  a wise  improvement  of  all 
God’s  mercies  and  judgments,  and  your  reflec- 
tions on  the  death  of  your  mother,  are  truly 
affecting  and  judicious.  That  mysterious  and 
painful  Providence,  the  death  of  my  dear  wfife, 
and  your  kind  and  affectionate  mother,  affords  a 
theme  for  remark  and  reflection  inexhaustible. 
I think  I feel  resigned  to 'the  will  of  God,  and 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  loss  is  her  un- 
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speakable  gain.  She  did  not  converse  so  much 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  nor  have  those  ani- 
mating and  extatic  enjoyments  which  I could 
have  wished,  or  some  manifest ; but  still  she  was 
entirely  freed  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  per- 
fectly dead  to  the  world.  This  ’^s  not  all.  I 
had  several  cheering  and  intensely  interesting 
conversations  with  her  that  really  did  my  soul 
good.  She  was  no  hypocrite,  and  I believe  she 
was  afraid  of  conversing  what  she  did  really 
feel,  for  fear  others  might  not  fully  accord  with 
her,  and,  perhaps,  too  great  a sensitiveness,  or 
fear  of  being  carried  away  by  flights  of  imagin- 
ation beyond  sober  reason.  She  spoke  often  of 
her  personal  sins,  and  of  their  being  numerous 
and  heinous  in  the  sight  of  God,  which,  I be- 
lieve, is  the  best  precursor  to  grace  in  the  heart, 
if  not  direct  evidence  of  its  existence.  The 
change  in  her  feelings  and  disposition  was  radi- 
cal and  complete.  There  was  a weanedness 
from  the  world,  even  unexpected  to  me.  Prop- 
erty had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  solicitude. 
Her  former  economy  and  interest  in  those  things 
had  vanished,  and  even  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren appeared  to  engage,  comparatively,  little  of 
her  thoughts,  or  occasion  anxiety. 

I more  than  once  attempted  to  draw  some- 
thing from  her  in  relation  to  future  plans  and 
calculations,  after  she  had  taken  her  departure, 
but  I could  never  get  a suggestion  from  her, 
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with  one  exception.  She  said  it  was  her  wish 
that  Mary  should  get  a superior  education,  and 
offered  as  a reason  that  she  was  a good  scholar^ 
and  that  her  services  were  not  needed  in  the 
family.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  I assured 
her,  with  tea^  and  emphasis,  that  her  request 
should  be  granted,  God  willing.  It  affected 
me  very  much,  for  it  called  to  mind  the  increased 
responsibilities  that  would  devolve  on  me  after 
her  death,  and  I thought  I could  realize  for  a 
moment,  her  emotions  on  committing  to  others 
the  care  of  that  dear  child,  and  Martin,  the  chil- 
dren of  her  more  advanced  age,  about  whom 
we  had  often  conversed  with  intense  interest, 
while  we  had  canvassed  their  commendable 
traits  of  character ; obedience,  punctuality, 
scholarship,  &c.  Oh!  what  feelings  and  emotions 
have  worked  upon  her  soul,  when  about  to  com- 
mit them  to  me,  to  the  wmrld,  and  to  God,  and 
to  leave  her  belaved  circle  forever. 

The  unbroken  band  of  thirteen  equally  be- 
loved, each  one  of  whom  had,  in  turn,  been  the 
object  of  her  intense  care  and  solicitude,  and  in 
whose  welfare  she  still  continued  to  feel  an  un- 
speakable interest — left  behind  to  struggle  in  the 
world,  motherless  orphans.  Oh  1 what  feelings 
must  have  wrung  her  enfeebled  bosom  ; and  yet 
she  was  as  calm  as  the  unruffled  sea,  or  the  set- 
ting sun,  after  a shower,  while  my  emotions 
were  too  intense  for  utterance  or  description. 
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The  night  but  two  before  she  died,  we  were 
disappointed  in  a watcher,  and  I took  the  whole 
care  of  her  myself ; and  oh,  what  a night  ! I 
shall  ever  bless  God  for  the  disappointment. 
We  stood  as  it  were  alone  in  the  universe,  be- 
tween time  and  eternity,  took  a mournful  and  de- 
lightful view  of  the  past  and  the  future,  called  up 
scenes  of  painful  and  joyful  interest  in  our  past 
history,  living  over  our  lives  again  in  a few 
short  hours,  and  closed  by  mutually  asking  and 
receiving  forgiveness  for  past  errors  and  offences 
in  view  of  that  last  solemn  parting  which  we 
both  realized  to  be  near  at  hand,  and  for  the 
last  time  she  threw  her  withered  arms  around 
my  neck,  and  with  her  cold,  thin,  quivering  lips, 
impressed  the  last  kiss  of  love  upon  my  cheek, 
saying,  ‘‘  Oh  ! how  many  happy  hours  we  have 
spent  together,  but  none  so  full  of  interest 
as  this !”  It  seemed  as  though  my  heart 
would  break,  and  I never  so  fully  realized 
what  a treasure  I had  found  in  a wife,  though 
not  faultless,  yet  possessing  as  many  excellen- 
ces .as  any  other  woman.  From  that  precious, 
solemn,  heart-rending  moment,  I have  ceased 
to  remember  her  failings,  and  day  by  day  have 
seen  more  and  more  of  those  sterling  virtues, 
which  have  conduced,  in  a great  measure,  to 
make  me  what  I am, — to  accumulate  an  estate, 
to  educate  my  sons,  and  to  give  all  my  children 

those  advantages  which  I feel  have  not  been 
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misimproved.  What  of  energy  of  character 
they  possess,  or  industrious  and  economical  hab- 
its, which  is  better  than  an  estate,  has  flowed 
from  the  same  source. 

Yes,  E.,  she  was,  in  my  estimation,  a wonder- 
ful woman, — not  only  a sample  of  industry,  but 
industry  personified.  No  Dorcas  could  present  so 
many  garments  that  she  had  made.  She  always 
lived  for  others,  never  for  self ; always  at  home 
that  others  might  go  abroad ; often  in  pain  her- 
self, yet  she  delighted  in  making  others  easy  ; 
frequently  ill,  yet  no  one  labored  more  intensely; 
a kitchen  servant,  yet  qualified  to  adorn  any 
place  or  entertain  any  company.  She  never  en- 
joyed advantages  of  education,  or  gave  herself 
time  to  read  much ; yet  she  had  acquired  much 
general  information,  such  as  was  necessary  for 
a woman  to  know.  She  was  quick  of  appre- 
hension, of  ready  wit,  and  an  acute  discerner  of 
character.  She  read  character  more  than  books. 
She  was  independent  in  forming  an  opinion,  and 
quite  tenacious  of  it  when  formed.  Her  self-es- 
teem was  deficient.  She  had  often  told  me,  and 
repeated  it  among  her  last  sayings,  that  she 
thought  herself  inferior,  and  “ unfitted  to  be  my 
wife.”  This  was  a great  mistake,  one  that  I had 
always  endeavored  to  correct,  but  in  vain.  In 
many  respects  she  was  always  my  superior,  and 
had  her  advantages  been  the  same,  she  would 
have  excelled  in  everything. 
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But  I must  cease  upon  this  topic,  and  give  you 
a brief  account  of  the  funeral.  She  died  on 
Sunday,  July  7th,  at  2^  o’clock.  The  funeral 
was  on  Sunday,  at  1 P.  M.  All  the  children,  but 
Evander  and  Ambrose  were  present,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  grand  children.  All  her  brothers 
that  were  living,  and  her  only  sister  were  here. 
Mr.  Fletcher  made  a prayer  at  the  house  ; the 
procession  then  formed  and  followed  the  corpse 
to  the  meeting  house,  where  Mr.  Graves 
preached  a most  affecting  sermon  from  1 Thess. 
iv.  14,  to  a crowded  and  attentive  audience. 
We  then,  in  a solemn  and  mournful  process- 
ion, followed  the  senseless  remains  to  their 
final  resting  place,  near  the  gate  in  that  pleas- 
ant rural  spot,  which  I had  previously  vis- 
ited with  you  to  make  a selection.  I chose  a 
place  near  the  road,  that  the  grave  and  the 
stone  might  meet  my  gaze  as  I rode  by,  and  that 
I might  think  of  “ my  wife”  every  time  as  I 
passed.  At  the  grave,  a few  select  singers  sang 
with  much  feeling  and  effect,  a hymn  from  the 
“revival  melodies,”  entitled,  “All  is  well.” 

“ What’s  this  that  steals,  that  steals  upon  my  frame, 

Is  it  death  ? is  it  death  ? 

That  soon  will  quench,  will  quench  this  vital  flame, 

Is  it  death  ? is  it  death  ? 

If  this  be  death,  I soon  shall  be 
From  every  pain  and  sorrow  free, 

J shall  the  King  of  Glory  see ; 

All  is  well— 'All  is  well.” 
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In  short,  the  whole  services  were  solemn,  and 
to  me,  deeply  affecting  ; none  more  so  than  the 
last  parting  look  of  that  lovely  countenance, 
once  beaming  with  animation  and  intelligence, 
lately  distorted  with  pain  and  suffering,  but 
now  apparently  reposing  in  peaceful  slum- 
ber, expressions  of  contentment  and  exultation. 
The  coffin  had  a double  lid,  with  beautiful 
clear  glass  almost  the  whole  size  of  the  lid,  so 
that  there  was  no  fetor,  and  she  appeared  rest- 
ing patiently  to  hear  the  animating  blast  of  the 
last  trump.  That  look— so  full  of  victory,  tri- 
umph, and  exultation — was  worth  great  pains 
to  behold.  It  made  an  impression  upon  my 
mind  never  to  be  effaced,  though  many  years 
should  be  required  to  bring  these  active,  vigor- 
ous limbs  of  mine  to  the  same  inanimate  decay. 
Her  death,  and  her  quiet  look  in  that  “ narrow 
house,”  have  quite  reconciled  me  to  this  great 
change,  and  sometimes  I almost  envy  her  the 
triumph  she  no  doubt  enjoys.  In  a word,  the 
terror”  of  death  has  departed  from  me. 

Affectionately,  your  father, 

W.  R.  R. 


Two  other  extracts  from  business  letters  we 
will  add,  not  only  to  show  his  high  appreciation 
of  departed  worth,  but  to  evince  also  that  living 
faith  which  so  supported  him  under  trials,  and 
fitted  him  to  endure  his  own  future  sufferings. 
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“ But  I think  I feel  less  attachment  to  earthly 
things  since  the  death  of  your  mother.  The 
fact  of  her  being  rich  or  poor  in  this  world  is 
of  little  consequence  to  her  now.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  a source  of  consolation  to  her  to  leave  a 
small  legacy  to  her  children,  but  had  it  been 
very  much  larger  I am  sure  it  would  have  been 
no  better  for  them. 

I,  too,  shall  soon  be  done  with  these  things, 
and  it  will  be  more  satisfaction  to  me  to  leave 
my  children  with  pious  dispositions,  and  indus- 
trious, temperate  habits,  than  large  estates. 
There  is  more  happiness  in  the  accumulation  of 
property,  than  in  the  possession  of  it,  or  in  spend- 
ing it.  But  worldly  happiness  even,  is  certainly 
not  peculiar  to  the  ranks  of  the  wealthy.  It 
gratifies  pride,  and  makes  a man  vain  and  self- 
confident  to  be  pointed  at  as  rich  or  honorable. 
But,  said  President  Davis,  in  an  ordination  ser- 
mon, And  thou  mighty  Napoleon  ! infinitely 
more  happy  is  the  meanest  victim  of  thy  ambi- 
tion, who  lives  a life  of  meekness,  and  dies  in 
the  faith  of  Jesus,  than  art  thou,  in  all  thy 
glory.”  But  my  object  in  writing  was  to  give 
you  a conversational  letter,  familiar,  without 
study  or  care.  But  I inadvertently,  in  most  of 
my  letters,  weave  in,  before  I am  aware,  some- 
thing about  that  departed  companion,  now 
sleeping  for  the  resurrection.  We  truly  were 
not  fully  conscious  of  her  worth.  Her  loss  ap- 
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pears  the  greater  as  weeks  and  months  roll 
away.”  Again : 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  your 
mother.  Her  commendable  traits  of  character ; 
the  circumstances  of  her  death  ; her  sufferings 
— her  faith — her  triumph  in  the  exaltation  she 
experiences  in  the  company  of  angels,  prophets 
and  martyrs,  have  been  profitable  themes  of 
meditation  to-day.  She  seems  to  me  as  one 
quietly  sleeping  in  the  grave,  her  grave.  It  is 
often  visited  by  me,  and  freely  watered  by  the 
tears  of  affection.  One  full  year  she  has  sweetly 
rested  there,  undisturbed  by  pains  of  body  or  of 
mind,  unmoved  by  the  exciting  scenes  of  earth 
of  whatever  character.  But  this  is  no  more  than 
an  atheist  can  say.  With  the  Christian  faith  we 
can  point  to  heaven  and  exclaim.  One  year  she 
has  sung  the  hallelujahs  of  the  Almighty,  the 
song  of  redeeming  grace  and  dying  love  ! One 
year  of  the  unnumbered  years  of  eternity  has  she 
beheld  the  glories  of  our  Redeemer,  and  been 
the  associate  of  David,  Daniel,  Job,  the  Patri- 
archs, Prophets,  and  Apostles  ! Oh  ! what  so- 
ciety ! She  certainly  was  one  who  came  out  of 
great  tribulation,  and  I trust  her  robes  were 
washed  “ in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”  She.  has 
entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  those  things  of 
which  “it  has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive.”  It  matters  little  to  her  now 
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whether  she  was  esteemed  or  despised  on  the 
earth,  rich  or  poor. 

Oh,  then,  my  children,  let  us  seek  that  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  that  humble  broken  heart,  and 
all  those  Christian  graces  which  add  so  much 
to  our  happiness  here,  and  without  which  we 
can  never  be  admitted  to  her  society  above. 

I have  procured  a plain,  but  beautiful  marble 
slab,  to  mark  the  spot  where  she  lies.  The  in- 
scription is  as  follows : 

MRS.  PHEBE  ATWOOD, 

WIFE  OF 

DR.  W.  R.  RANNEY, 

DIED  JULY  7th,  1844, 

Aged  54, 

In  health,  industrious,  prudent,  virtuous  ; 

In  sickness,  patient,  humble,  submissive  ; 

In  death,  calm,  peaceful,  triumphant. 

I applied  to  all  my  educated  sons  near  me  to 
furnish  an  epitaph,  but  none  ventured  to  produce 
one.  You  know  I am  no  poet,  and  the  above 
was  the  best  I could  give.  The  best  because 
just  and  true. 
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Mrs.  Eanney  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing 
much  to  her  children  or  friends.  Other  duties 
occupied  most  of  her  time  ; besides,  her  husband 
took  this  care  mostly  upon  himself.  But  one 
epistle  is  found,  which  we  are  quite  unwilling  to 
throw  aside  without  giving  it  a place  here.  We 
are  aware  that  it  is  foreign  to  the  direct  intent 
of  this  compilation,  but  the  character  of  it  is 
such  as  to  call  for  no  apology  for  its  insertion. 
The  family  readers  at  least,  would  deem  it  un- 
pardonable not  to  preserve  this  gem,  especially 
in  a “ setting”  like  the  foregoing. 


TO  E.  W.  E. 

West  Townshend,  Feh.  12  1844. 

My  Son  : — The  family  have  placed  pen,  ink 
and  paper,  before  me  to  write  a letter ; but  how 
can  I write  ? My  arm  is  so  swollen  and  stiff, 
that  I tremble  all  over  like  a leaf,  and  am  endur- 
ing the  most  excruciating  pain.  But  perhaps 
a few  sentences,  if  broken  and  imperfect, 
may  be  acceptable  corQing  from  a sick  and  af- 
flicted mother.  I have  felt,  for  some  time,  that 
perhaps  my  stay  upon  earth  was  to  be  short. 
Sickness,  disease,  pain  and  death  have  come  up 
before  me  in  prospect;  but  I was  not  aware  that 
this,  the  most  loathsome  of  diseases,  was  to  be 
the  instrument  to  finish  the  work  at  last. 

My  sufferings  for  the  last  two  years  have 
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been,  by  day  and  by  night,  what  tongue  cannot 
describe.  But  I believe  I can  say,  “ the  Lord’s 
will  be  done,”  for  be  seeth  not  as  man  seeth, 
and  will  not  afflict  willingly.  Oh,  may  I be  able 
to  say  that  “ it  is  good  that  I have  been  afflict- 
ed.” My  disease  has  progressed  rapidly  for  the 
last  few  weeks.  A large  tumor  has  appeared 
in  the  breast— shows  itself  more  prominently 
externally,  and  begins  to  discharge  a little  when 
the  skin  is  broken.  I am  losing  ffesh,  and  get 
no  rest  at  night  without  morphine.  Should  be 
glad  to  see  you  once  more  in  this  world,  but 
probably  shall  not.  Do  not  forget  to  pray  for 
me,  that  the  Lord  will  give  me  strength,  and 
above  all  that  faith  in  Him  that  will  enable  me 
to  meet  death  without  fear. 

I feel  that  I have  been  a great  sinner,  and 
have  thought  too  much  of  this  world  ; especially 
have  I been  too  anxious  about  saving  money  for 
my  children,  to  the  neglect  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  example,  which  are  far  more  valuable 
to  them.  As  far  as  my  endeavors  have  enabled 
them  to  procure  an  education,  it  is  well,  and  af- 
fords me  much  satisfaction. 

I hope  you  will  alfforgive  me  my  errors  as  I 
hope  to  be  forgivenjn  heaven.  I have  always 
felt  myself  a great  sinner,  and  it  has  always 
seemed  as  though  others  have  read  my  heart  in 
this  respect.  But  I feel  now  a calm  resignation 
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to  the  will  of  God,  and  a willingness  to  submit 
entirely  to  his  will  and  pleasure. 

But,  my  son,  these  children,  their  interest  and 
welfare,  lay  very  near  my  heart.  What  will  be 
their  lot  none  can  tell.  The  girls  eminently 
need  a mother  to  counsel  them,  relieve  their 
hardships,  and  nurse  them  when  sick,  but  that 
they  can  never  have.  That  kindhearted  M., 
also,  ever  ready  to  do  kindnesses  to  others,  to  his 
own  inconvenience,  has  much  of  my  love  and 
solicitude. 

You  are  my  oldest  child,  and  consequently 
most  experienced.  Will  you  not  give,  when  it 
is  required,  your  advice  and  protection  ? S.  is 
happily  situated,  and  will  afford  much  valuable 
service  for  a few  years,  as  far  as  the  cares  of  her 
own  family  will  permit.  Now,  E.,  are  your  la- 
bors not  too  severe?  You  will  wear  yourself 
out  too  young,  and  before  you  are  aware.  Be 
content  with  less  of  this  world,  and  enjoy  the  - 
fruit  of  your  labor.  Seek  not  worldly  honors 
and  emoluments  ; they  have  ruined  the  domes- 
tic peace  of  many  families  I sincerely  hope 
my  family  will  cherish  no  unkind  feelings  to- 
wards each  other.  Live  in  peace  among  youiv 
selves,  for  my  sake,  if  for  no  other.  Give  my 
love  to  L.,  and  believe  me. 

Your  affectiouate  mother, 

PHEBE  RANNEY. 
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The  anticipated  size  of  this  volume  will  only 
admit  of  the  further  insertion  of  such  extracts 
as  appertain  to  the  more  immediate  religious  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  Ranney  ; especially  during  his 
last  sickness.  The  correspondence  during  his 
protracted  illness  is  quite  voluminous.  Much  of 
the  time  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  professional 
duties,  or  perform  any  manual  labor,  but  still  so 
comfortable  as  to  enable  him  to  write  many  let- 
ters to  his  family  and  friends.  When  no  longer 
able  to  sit  by  his  writing  table,  the  large  arm 
chair,  with  the  covers  of  a large  atlas  for  a 
“ knee-table,”  served  his  purpose,  and  thus  were 
written  many  of  the  epistles  here  recorded.  It 
is  proper  that  his  early  religious  impressions, 
particularly  his  conversion  while  in  college, 
should  be  noted  ; an  account  of  which  will  be 
the  most  interesting  when  given  in  his  own 
words. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  his  reli- 
gious experience,  up  to  the  time  of  his  last  sick- 
ness, was  a uniform  faith  in  the  revealed  truths 
of  the  Bible;  a fixed,  unwavering,  religious  prin- 
ciple ; a conscientious  regard  of  all  the  exter- 
nals of  worship,  and  a truly  religious  savor  in 
all  his  intercourse  with  his  family  and  acquaint- 
ances. The  family  altar,  the  fires  of  which 
were  never  suffered  to  go  out  for,  I think,  over 
40  years  ; his  frequent  private  conversations  ; 
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his  letters  to  his  children  upon  personal  holiness, 
and  the  unanimous  testimony  of  those  who  knew 
him,  prove  this  assertion. 

The  writer  remembers  being  at  Montpelier 
while  he  was  a member  of  the  State  Senate. 
The  hotel  being  crowded,  three  or  four  senators 
occupied  the  same  room  with  him.  After  break- 
fast, every  morning,  the  Bible  was  brought  for- 
ward, a chapter  read,  and  prayer  offered.  The 
arrangement  was  so  obnoxious  to  a part  of  the 
company,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
the  room ; but  still  it  was  persevered  in. 

The  disease  which  destroyed  his  life  was  an 
organic  difficulty  of  the  stomach,  very  slow  and 
insidious  in  its  approach  and  advance,  reducing 
the  man  of  200  pounds  wmight  to  one-half  that 
number.  It  took  nearly  three  years,  however,  to 
accomplish  it.  The  history  of  his  feelings  during 
this  time,  as  seen  from  his  letters,  is  one  of  a sub- 
dued and  hallowed  character.  He  talks  of  faith, 
of  salvation  by  Christ,  and  of  the  hereafter,  as 
familiarly  as  if  they  were  “ household  words.” 
The  deep  sensible  throbbings  of  an  “ interior 
life”  are  readily  discovered  ; the  first  glimmer- 
ings of  that  eternal  life  which  is  in  store  for  all 
the  faithful. 
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TO  H.  D.  R. 

Wes^  Towns/iend,  March  15,  1852. 

My  Dear  Son  : — Your  remarkable  letter,  most- 
ly biographical,  has  lain  upon  my  window  with- 
in reach  of  my  sick  chair,  with  hands  to  keep 
its  limbs  from  straying,  ever  since  its  reception  ; 
and  quite  often,  when  nothing  called  for  my  at- 
tention and  I wanted  amusement,  I have  con- 
sulted its  pages  with  renewed  satisfaction  ; and 
I have  now  for  the  6th  time  perused  it,  and  in  so 
doing  traveled  through  your  record  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  your  life,  deeply  interesting,  of 
course,  to  a father.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  me 
to  attempt  to  describe  the  many  and  exciting 
emotions  and  associations  called  up  by  this  re- 
cital ; for,  connected  with  your  history,  and  many 
of  the  events  alluded  to,  is  my  own.  My  par- 
ental and  professional  labors,  anxieties  and 
cares  have  been  brought  fresh  to  my  mind,  as 
well  as  my  religious  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities ; and  these  reminiscences  are  rendered 
doubly  affecting  and  interesting  by  the  vivid 
recollection  of  the  ardent  participation  of  that 
dear  partner  in  all  my  earthly  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  whom  I soon  hope  to  join  in  brighter  realms 
above.  Of  one  thing  I am  convinced  in  read- 
ing your  letter;  it  is  this:  That  even  parents 
and  confidential  friends  often  live  in  ignorance 
of  the  real  condition  and  circumstances,  and 
10 
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perhaps  trials,  of  each  other,  although  they  are 
only  sought  as  advisers. 

There  is  no  part  of  one’s  life  more  important- 
or  on  the  whole  more  interesting,  than  the  educa^ 
tional  part,  or  that  period  devoted  to  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits.  All  one’s  life  is,  in  some 
sense,  educational.  We  are  always  learning 
under  good  or  bad  masters  ; in  a state  of  tuition, 
learning  good  or  evil.  We  may  acquire  it  by 
observation  or  imitation  ; and  we  cannot  avoid 
reading  the  hook  of  nature,  if  we  neglect  all  oth- 
ers. 1 will  follow  your  example,  and  touch  upon 
a few  important  points  in  my  own  history.  That 
to  which  I have  already  hinted  I will  notice 
first.  (My  collegiate  course  I mean.)  My  mind 
has  been  drawm  to  it  particularly  by  noticing  the 
death  of  my  old  President  Davis,  in  some  of  the 
papers.  He  was  a most  devout  and  heavenly 
man — a ripe  scholar— -an  able  preacher  and  in- 
structer.  For  several  years  after  leaving  Mid- 
dlebury  he  was  President  of  Hamilton  College, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  somewhere  in  that  region 
recently^ 

It  was  in  a great  measure  his  prayers  and 
exhortations,  together  with  the  pious  atmos- 
phere that  almost  always  pervaded  Middlebury, 
that  made  religious  impressions  upon  my  mind 
and  heart,  that  I trust  I shall  never  lose.  It 
was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1810,  and  the  first 
year  of  my  college  life,  that  my  mind  was  first 
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called  to  the  subject  of  religion  ; and  the  labors 
and  influence  of  a cousin,  by  the  name  of  Ar- 
nold, was  made,  in  the  hands  of  Grod,  the  main 
instrument  in  bringing  me  to  a happy  acquain- 
tance with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His  evident 
anxiety  for  my  conversion,  his  concern  for  my 
final  salvation,  connected  with  his  frequent 
prayers  and  exhortations  in  my  behalf,  carried 
conviction  to  my  heart  that  there  was  a reality 
in  religion,  and  that  delays  are  not  only  danger- 
ous but  criminal. 

After  some  days  of  deep  anxiety,  and  several 
hours  of  the  most  agonizing  convictions  of  sin, 
light  and  peace  burst  in  upon  my  soul  like  a 
floods  and  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  followed 
a night  of  wretchedness  and  almost  despair.  It 
was  the  holy  Sabbath — a clear,  cloudless  day 
with  me,  without  and  within.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  praising  God.  It  was  a great  won- 
der to  me  why  a worshipping  congregation  ap- 
peared so  different  to  what  it  ever  did  before. 
The  rising  of  the  congregation  for  prayer  and 
praise,  had  a significancy  in  it  that  I had  never 
discovered  before.  The  preaching  of  the  word 
had  a power  and  a beauty  in  it  that  was  charm- 
ing to  my  eyes  and  ears.  I lost  at  once  all  my 
dislike  and  criticism  towards  the  minister,  and 
he  seemed  to  me  as  lovely  as  an  angel.  The 
fear  of  death  was  entirely  removed,  and  I could 
resign  myself  without  reserve,  and  with  perfect 
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peace  into  the  hands  of  that  blessed  Savior  who 
had  shed  his  blood  for  the  redemption  of  sinners. 
The  whole  congregation  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
the  same  love  and  peace  that  pervaded  my  own 
soul.  Oh,  such  a heavenly  frame  ! Could  it  but 
endure  forever  ! It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  my 
joy  arose  from  any  new  expectation  in  relation 
to  myself,  either  in  this  or  the  coming  world  ; 
but  from  extatic  views  I now  had  of  the  majes- 
ty, perfections  and  attributes  of  the  divine  char- 
acter. 

As  to  my  own  acceptance  and  final  salvation, 
it  did  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  account  at  all — • 
it  was  rather  a matter  of  indifference.  I was 
disposed,  and  could,  with  perfect  confidence, 
leave  myself  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  be  used 
according  as  infinite  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy 
should  require.  I felt  as  though iiever 
sin  any  more,  as  it  appeared  so  odious,  while 
righteousness  and  holiness  appeared  so  lovely. 
Ah,  how  mistaken  ! and  how  soon  discovered, 
too ! The  strangest  thing  of  all  was,  how  1 
could  have  lived  so  long,  surrounded  with  all 
this  beauty  and  glory  of  God,  and  not  have  dis- 
covered it  before  ! 

This  was  surprising,  but  not  more  so  than  that 
so  many  were  living  in  this  spiritual  blindness 
still.  If  seemed  to  me  that  I could  show  them 
\X^  3,  few  minutes,  so  much  of  the  divine  glory 
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that  they  must  give  their  hearts  to  God,  v^^ithout 
delay,  and  without  reserve. 

But  these  extreme  views  lasted  but  a short 
time  ; alternate  seasons  of  light  and  darkness 
soon  flitted  across  my  mind ; and,  although  I en- 
joyed for  months  and  years  a good  degree  of 
peace  and  reconciliation  with  God,  and,  I am  hap- 
py to  say,  to  the  present  time  ; still  the  heavenly 
extatic  frame  has  only  occasionally  returned  to 
give  me  some  faint  view  of  heaven.  It  could 
not  have  been  delusion.  Such  a heavenly  glow 
of  love  in  the  heart — such  exalted  and  enrap- 
turing views  of  the  blessed  Savior,  and  such 
peace  and  jo}^ — can  they  have  originated  from 
anything  short  of  regeneration?  But  still  are 
they  in  accordance  with  the  Bible  evidences  of 
“ a new  creature  in  Christ  ?” 

Have  I not  been  for  all  these  40  years,  that 
have  since  rolled  away,  much  at  heart,  like  oth- 
er men — “ minding  the  things  of  the  flesh?’’  I 
am  sensible  of  following  Christ  at  too  great  a 
distance,  and  yet  I do  think  that  divine  love  and 
faith  in  God,  has  never  been  absent  from  my 
heart.  1 have  had  many  devout  contemplations 
of  the  attributes  and  works  of  the  deity.  God’s 
word  and  his  worship  appeared  excellent 
to  me,  and  given  me  much  real  pleasure  and 
comfort  ; but  I am  sensible  that  sin  has  deprived 
me  of  much  enjoyment  that  I might  have  had. 
Oh!  how  sweet,  now,  in  this  time  of  sickness 
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and  trial,  it  would  be  to  enjoy  that  heavenly 
frame  and  holy  joy,  the  full  cup  that  I then  ex- 
perienced ! 

Oh  ! pray,  my  children,  that  it  may  return,  as 
my  rich  portion  to  bless  me  in  my  last  hours  on 
earth,  being,  as  I believe  it  is,  a foretaste  of  the 
bliss  of  Heaven. 

I have  written  more  fully  on  this  subject  of 
practical  religion  and  personal  piety,  as  our  cor- 
respondence is  a sort  of  confidental  one,  and 
with  you  it  will  not  look  like  spiritual  boasting. 
It  is  by  grace  alone  that  I cherish  any  hope  of 
final  acceptance  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.  “By 
grace  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,” 
is  our  salvation.  We  must  ‘‘  abide  in  the  truth,” 
and  “ keep  the  faith.”  There  is  no  hope  for  any 
others,  whatever  their  former  experience. 

But,  to  return  from  my  long  digression — my 
collegiate  life  was  spent  very  happily.  Among 
my  classmates  and  acquaintances  were  Judge 
Aiken,  Gov.  Slade,  Eev.  Messrs  Fisk  and  Parsons, 
of  Missionary  memory.  Rev.  Mr.  Hoyt,  S.  C. 
Aiken,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Carlos  Wilcox,  Dr.  Mead,  of 
Essex,  H.  Y.,  &c.,  &;c. 

* # # * 

Affectionately  your  father. 


W.  R,  R. 
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TO  A.  R.  R. 

Townshend,  January  24,  1852. 

My  Dear  Sister: — Your  kind  letter  is  receiv- 
ed, and  I hasten  to  answer  some  of  your  inqui- 
ries about  my  health.  I am  still  a poor  invalid  ; 
for  the  last  few  weeks  have  grown  some  weaker 
and  still  more  emaciated  ; am  simply  able  to 
walk  my  room,  and  occasionally  venture  to  ride 
out ; have  restless  nights,  but  no  severe  pain. 
The  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  the  stomach, 
attended  with  feelings  of  faintness  and  exhaus- 
tion difficult  to  describe. 

My  usnal  weight  is  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds,  or  more.  I am  now  reduced  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  My  appetite  is 
generally  good,  but  to  indulge  it  gives  me  prom- 
inent trouble. 

Thus  much  for  my  physical  state.  As  to  the 
health  of  the  mind  what  shall  I say  ? I think  I 
can  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  I am  resigned 
to  the  will  of  my  Heavenly  Father.  “ The  cup 
that  he  giveth  me  shall  I not  drink  it  ?”  He  has 
always  been  kind  to  me,  and  shall  I fail  to  trust 
in  him  in  this  the  time  of  my  greatest  trial  ? 
True,  death  is  the  king  of  terrors,  and  I believe 
few  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength  can 
steadily  look  him  in  the  face  without  dismay. 
But  sickness,  suffering  and  sorrow  are  well  cal- 
culated and  fully  able  to  work  a change  in  our 
minds,  in  this  respect.  But  a firm  and  abiding 
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faith  in  Christ  will  much  more  reconcile  us  to 
the  change  ; take  away  the  sting  of  death,  and 
the  victory  of  the  grave,  and  engender  a joyful 
hope  of  a blissful  immortality. 

A share  of  this  faith,  I trust,  I enjoy,  and  hope 
it  will  not  forsake  me  in  the  last  struggle.  The 
‘‘  faith  of  assurance,”  and  final  acceptance  is  not 
so  clear  as  I could  wish,  but  my  prayer  is  to  him 
who  ‘^giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not.”  The 
world  possesses  little  that  is  attractive  to  me — 
it  has  lost  its  charms.  I perceive  a beauty  and 
a glory  in  Christ  far  transcending  anything 
earthly. 

I long  to  see  and  feel  that  glory,  and  for  a 
place  in  the  society  of  holy  intelligences  above 
— to  be  free  from  sin,  and  separated  from  com- 
panions that  know  not  God  nor  revere  his  holy 
name.  I am  sensible  of  being  a great  sinner, 
and  above  all  others  undeserving  ; but,  by  grace 
are  ye  saved,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,”  &c. 
I feel  like  the  weary  day  laborer,  returning  from 
the  field.  My  work  is  well-nigh  done  ; have 
been  an  unprofitable  servant ; “ few  and  evil” 
have  been  my  days,  but  I hope  I have  done  some 
good,  notwithstanding.  Pray  for  me,  and  may 
we  meet  by  and  bye  “ where  the  weary  are  at 
rest.” 

Your  brother  in  affliction, 


W.  R.  R, 
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TO  L.  R. 

Townshend,  Jan.  1862. 

My  Dear  Son  : — Yes,  1852  has  come,  and  I 
am  still  lingering  upon  the  shores  of  time.  Just 
permitted  to  tarry  through  1851,  although  at 
times  I have  little  expected  it.  I have  again 
been  allowed  to  say  “ happy  new  year,”  to  my 
friends  and  family,  and  have  the  compliment 
reciprocated,  when  a glorious  new  year  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  my  case. 

Sixty-one  “ New  Years”  have  now  dawned  up- 
on me.  Through  what  a variety  of  scenes  of 
joy,  sorrow  and  disappointment,  have  they  car- 
ried me  ! During  this  time,  about  two  genera- 
tions of  men  have  passed  off  the  stage,  including 
many  millions  of  souls.  They  have  been  ushered 
into  eternity,  and  been  made  acquainted  with 
their  eternal  destiny,  and  yet  the  Lord  has  pre- 
served me,  notwithstanding  my  ingratitude  and 
aggravated  sins,  to  the  present  time. 

Why  should  I not  offer  rather  than  com- 

plaint, although  I am  taken  away  a few  years 
earlier  in  life  than  some  that  yet  linger  among 
us  ! 

Possibly  this  year  will  be  recorded  as  the  one 
of  my  death,  and  its  365  days  be  divided  between 
earth  and  Heaven  ; between  the  pains  and  sor- 
rows of  the  world,  and  the  hliss  of  Paradise, 
The  transit  is  shrouded  in  gloom,  and  surround- 
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ed  by  terrors,  but  the  joys  of  that  Heavenly 
world  “ it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive.” 


TO  H.  D.  R. 

Townshend,  Feb.  29,  1862. 

My  Dear  Son  : — How  wearisome,  and  with 
how  much  loss  is  it  to  be  kept  away  from  public 
worship  and  the  house  of  God  ! I have  spent 
most  of  the  day  in  reading  and  devotional  exer- 
cises, but  the  mind,  like  the  body  under  some 
circumstances,  seems  to  demand  variation,  or 
variety  of  employment,  and  I have  found  my 
pen,  ink,  paper  and  old  atlas  as  a knee  table, 
ail  within  reach,  and  here  in  my  invalid  stuffed 
chair  will  scribble,  at  least,  an  apology  of  a let- 
ter in  answer  to  your  last,  which,  to  me,  was 
deeply  interesting.  If  life  and  health  are  spar- 
ed, the  rml  answer  may  be  expected  another 
time. 

True,  the  Sabbath  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
devoted  to  even  friendly  correspondence.  Ee- 
ligious  letters — those  tending  to  excite  a devoti- 
onal frame  of  mind — are  excusable,  and  may  be 
made  profitable  both  to  writer  and  reader.  My 
mind,  to-day,  has  been  dwelling  upon  death — a 
solemn  subject,  surely;  There  is  more  included 
in  it  than  is  at  once  perceived.  It  is  not  only 
the  struggle  and  the  contest  with  the  king  of 
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terrors,  “ to  hear  the  heart  strings  break,”  and 
realize  that  the  sands  of  life  are  nearly  spent ; 
but  oh  ! the  view  that  must  be  taken  of  the  past 
and  the  future  that  had  been  before  us  in  pros- 
pect, as  in  the  case  of  Moses  on  Mount  Pisgah  ; 
the  last  grasp  of  the  hand  of  kindred  friendship 
too,  and  a final  adieu  to  the  sanctuary  and  or- 
dinances of  the  Lord’s  house. 

In  the  last  particular  I have  already  begun  to 
die.  My  seat  there  and  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord  has  long  been  vacant — my  class  in  the 
Sabbath  school  is  being  instructed  b}"  other  lips, 
my  opportunities  of  instruction  from  the  sacred 
desk,  whether  improved  or  unimproved  have 
come  to  aaend — the  joining  in  the  sacred  songs 
of  God’s  people  has  closed  forever.  The  people 
arourtd  me  in  sickness  and  affliction  have  already 
passed  me  by  ; as  a means  of  relief,  1 am  almost 
forgotten.  But  the  hum  of  business,  the  voice 
of  mirth,  and  the  merry  bells  of  recreation  and 
amusement  go  on  as  usual  ; and  I am  scarcely 
missed  now,  and  anon  shall  perhaps  be  entirely 
forgotten  by  the  mass  of  people,  being  consider- 
ed as  unnecessary  to  carry  out  the  scenes  of  life’s 
great  drama.  Other  means  of  dependence  in 
sicknesSj  other  instruments  of  political  strife  and 
labor,  other  sources  of  comfort  and  instruction 
will  be  furnished  to  society  and  my  children.  It 
is  surprising  to  see  how  soon  the  shade  of  obliv- 
ion is  cast  over  even  great  men  and  their  works 
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—a  day,  comparatively,  is  sufficient  to  render 
the  small  almost  forgotten. 

Where  are  Murdock,  Col.  Ellis,  Hon.  S.  F. 
Thompson,  and  many  other  prominent  individ- 
uals, late  of  this  village  ! But  yesterday  their 
faces  were  fresh  and  familiar  in  the  streets,  and 
at  their  homes — their  voices  quickly  recognised, 
and  their  labors  and  influence  deemed  almost 
indispensible.  But  now,  I again  ask,  where  are 
they?  If  they  have  sculptured  marble  to  mark 
their  sepulture,  for  to  know  its  locality,  or  seek 
it  out  as  a deposit  for  a tear  of  affection  or  kind 
remembrance,  their  property  has  been  eagerly 
grasped  by  the  hand  of  avarice,  in  some  instances 
by  strangers,  and  divided,  not  unfrequently,  with 
angry  emotions,  and  they,  with  their  labors,  by 
which  their  wealth  was  acquired,  forgotten,  if 
not  contemned ! Such  is  a part  of  death — such 
is  human  nature — such  is  this  world  ! But  who 
can  depict  or  draw  an  adequate  picture  of  the 
life  to  come  ? That  is  a part  of  death  not  so 
easily  described.  A few  things  we  do  know  per- 
taining to  it,  and  enough  to  make  it  exceedingly 
desirable.  The  blessedness  of  the  future  is  to 
be  crowned  by  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  for 
he  hath  said — “ where  I am  ye  may  be  also.” 
We  are  to  be  like  Christ — holy — “ without  holi- 
ness no  man,  &c.”  There  shall  be  no  sorrow ; 
“ all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away” — its  duration 
shall  be  without  end — there  shall  be  no  more 
death  ! 
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But  oh  ! the  terrific  import  of  that  awful  word 
— depart ! and  the  thrilling  announcement — “ I 
never  knew  you  !”  May  the  Lord,  through  in- 
finite grace,  deliver  us,  my  son,  from  so  fearful  a 
doom,  and  let  whatever  gale  of  a worldly  nature 
befall  poverty^  disgrace^  or  even  beggary  in  the 
streets,  let  us  cling  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel — 
press  on — be  faithful  in  duty — endure  unto  the 
end,  and  gain  the  crown. 

Your  father  in  hope, 

W.  R.  R. 


TO  J.  W.  R. 

Townshend,  Feb.  lOiA,  1862. 

My  Dear  Son  I believe  now  that  all  my 
symptoms  may  be  explained,  as  pertaining  to 
Dyspepsia,  and  yet  it  may  be  fatal,  and  my  final 
exit  be  without  much  warning.  I can  see  noth- 
ing yet,  that  looks  like  convalescence.  If  I should 
be  permitted  to  return  again  to  the  active  duties 
of  life,  it  would  be  more  of  a disappointment  to 
me  than  to  die.  My  mind  has  already  become 
quite  ffi  miliar  with  scenes,  in  anticipation,  be- 
yond the  grave.  Old  acquaintances  have  been 
renewed,  and  the  pure,  unsullied  joys  of  Heaven 
have  seemed  almost  within  my  grasp.  If  it 
were  demanded  what  evidence  I had  of  sins  for- 
given, I must  and  can  only  answer,  my  reliance 

is  chiefly  on  the  unbounded  grace  and  mercy  of 
11 
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God.  In  regard  to  personal  experience,  I think 
I can  say  emphatically,  that  I have  at  times  ex- 
perienced very  clear  views  of  Christ,  as  the 
Saviour  of  sinners — have  had  a haired  of  sin,  and 
of  the  low  grovelling  pleasures  of  this  world, 
coupled  with  truly  extatic  views  of  the  holiness 
of  Heaven,  that  tend  to  reconcile  me  fully  to  the 
inevitable  change.  Have  I not  seen  enough  of 
this  world  ? There  is  an  ardent  desire  within 
to  know  more  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  Yes, 
my  son,  we  both,  if  prepared,  shall  soon  be  there 
to  behold  more  of  the  beauties  and  glories  of 
that  beautiful  condition ; more  of  Christ  and  his 
kingdom,  that  which  he  has  gone  to  prepare  for 
all  the  faithful,  and  then  how  small,  oh  ! how  in- 
significant will  appear  all  these  sublimary 
things  that  now  engross  our  minds  so  much. 

Your  affectionate  father, 

W.  B.  R. 


To  E.  W.  R. 

Townshend,  July  Vl , 1862. 

# ^ * 

I am  situated  not  unlike  a spectator  in  a 
Mount  Pisgar  position,  looking  back  with  sorrow 
and  necessary  repentance  upon  the  scenes  of  the 
wilderness  from  which  1 am  about  emerging.  I 
think  I can  view  at  a distance  the  outlines  of 
fruitful  fields,  and  luxuriant  vine-yards  in  the 
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promised  land.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  my  son, 
Moses  on  the  literal  mount,  and  the  feelings  that 
filled  his  bosom,  and  you  can  have  some  concep- 
tion of  my  feelings  as  I contemplate  death,  cer- 
tain and  inevitable,  and  look  upon  that  heavenly 
land,  of  which  Canaan  was  but  a type.  No 
doubt  Moses,  in  the  view  he  took,  contemplated 
not  only  the  literal  habitation  and  the  proffered 
good  so  long  delayed,  but  had  a distinct  view 
also  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  lying  still  futher 
in  the  distance.  His  faith  contemplated  not  only 
the  overburdened  vine  beyond  the  river  Jordan, 
but  he  saw  that  tree  also  whieh  is  represented  as 
bearing  in  its  abundant  luxuriance  “ twelve 
manner  of  fruits,”  and  ‘‘yielded  her  fruit  every 
month.”  The  New  Jerusalem  also,  whose  streets 
are  paved  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
lighted — not  with  gas — but  with  the  glory  of 
God  ! No  doubt  these  things  were  but  dimly 
seen  by  the  best  of  men  in  those  days,  perhaps 
not  so  clearly  as  since  the  revelations  of  the  new 
dispensation.  I doubt  not  Moses  knew,  howev- 
er, much  of  what  he  afterwards  exhibited  as 
possessing  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration. 

My  family  about  which  I have  so  much  solicitude 
— so  numerous,  and  entering  upon  new  fields  of 
labor  and  usefulness,  naturally  places  me  in  a 
position  where  an  earnest  desire  springs  up  to 
live  and  enjoy  their  society  and  prosperity.  My 
circumstances  and  age,  too,  seenj  now  to  pre- 
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elude  toil  and  worldly  care,  and  truly  I feel  in  a 
worldly  sense  to  be  just  emerging  from  the  wil- 
derness, where  trials,  cares  and  perplexities  have 
followed  me,  to  enjoy  fairer  skies  and  a “ better 
land.”  But  God  seems  to  have  ordered  it  other- 
wise, and  therefore  I would  reach  forward  to 
higher  joys,  and  more  supreme  delights.  Is  there 
not  a parallel  between  my  position  and  that  of 
Moses.  Pray  for  me,  my  son,  that  an  abundant 
entrance  be  ministered  unto  me  into  the  everlast- 
ing kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  Lord  has  abundantly  blessed  you  in  world- 
ly things,  but  remember  that  “ where  much  is 
given,  much  is  required.”  Eeal  happiness  in  this 
world  is  not  proportioned  to  what  a man  pos- 
sesses. Agur  had  the  right  of  it  in  the  prayer 
“ give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches.” 

The  Lord  preserve  you,  and  bless  abundantly. 
Good  bye.  Your  father,  W.  R.  R. 


TO  n.  D.  R. 

Townshend  Jan.  28, 1863. 

******* 

My  Dear  Son  : — My  health  is  no  better;  an- 
other turn  of  the  black  vomit  shows  that  the  dis- 
^ ease,  internally,  is  not  removed.  I have  called 
myself  better — my  friends  have  done  the  same, 
and  almost  regarded  me  as  out  of  danger.  It  is 
evident  that  there  has  been  only  a mitigation  of 
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symptoms.  1 am  surely  not  convalescent.  My 
existence,  although  painful,  has  been  wonder- 
fully protracted.  The  Lord  is  giving  me  ample 
opportunity  to  prepare  more  perfectly  for  the 
solemn  change  that  awaits  me,  and  by  tribula- 
tion and  great  suffering,  is  giving  me  the  neces- 
sary elements  to  sanctify  the  heart,  that  my 
raiment  may  be  in  unison  with  that  great  com- 
pany which  John  saw.  Rev.  7 : 9, 17.  What  an  ac- 
count St.  John  gives  of  it  ! How  beautiful  and 
glorious  ! How  insignificant  will  dollars  and 
cents,  houses  and  lands,  and  even  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills  then  look  ! 

Then  let  us,  my  children,  be  faithful  unto 
death,  that  we  may  wear  a crown  of  life.  Why 
should  we  look  forward  to  death  as  the  end  of 
all  our  joys,  or  to  eternity  as  the  scene  of  doubt- 
ful enjoyment  ? That  Being  who  has  so  bounti- 
fully provided  for  our  happiness  here,  will  not 
forsake  us  there.  But  a few  days  and  we  shall 
all  be  there,  to  enjoy  rest,  peace,  righteousness, 
and  everlasting  joy  ! 

Your  father, 


W.  R.  R. 
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TO  n.  D.  R. 

Toionshend,  April  11,  1853. 

My  Dear  Son  : — I am  feeling  very  wretched 
this  Monday  morning,  and  fly  to  letter  writing 
in  order  to  employ  my  mind  and  body,  that  my 
thoughts  may  be  taken  off  from  my  infirmities, 
and  the  horrors  of  a troublesome  indigestion 

that  weighs  heavily  on  my  spirits. 

* * -x-  * 

I do  not  expect  to  live  the  year  out,  and  as  I 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  great  and 
most  important  event  of  life,  the  realities  of  the 
eternal  1‘uture,  become  more  and  more  a subject 
of  thought  and  devout  contemplation.  What, 
or  where  is  to  be  the  place  of  my  habitation  ? 
We  no  doubt  shall  all  have  habitation  and  heal- 
ity  then  as  well  as  now.  May  it  not  be  on  the 
earth,  when  restored  to  its  Eden  state  ? Per- 
haps in  the  sun,  that  glorious  centre  of  the  plan- 
etary system ; perchance  on  some  fixed  star, 
visible  or  invisible  to  our  limited  sight?  Who 
can  tell  ? But  it  is  enough  to  know  that  it  will 
be  a place  of  spotless  purity — a glorious  and 
happy  state  ; no  more  pain,  no  sin,  death,  sick- 
ness or  dying.  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  have 
the  company  of  those  with  whom  we  mingled 
on  earth.  The  thief  on  the  cross  was  promised 
the  company  of  Christ  in  paradise.  Moses  and 
Elijah  accompanied  each  other  to  the  Mount  of 
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transfiguration,  although  not  personally  known 
to  each  other,  except  by  their  writings. 

0 1 I must  confess  that  I often  long  to  be 
there,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  those  made  perfect 
in  Christ,  and  to  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lamb 
“slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.”  I 
know  that  death  includes  a trying  conflict — it  is 
a dark  scene,  an  awful  event — and  can  only  be 
endured  and  victory  ensured  by  strong  faith  in 
Christ,  who  did  overcome,  and  exhorts  us  to  fly 
to  him  for  succor. 

Methinks  the  ambition  for  pi'ofessional  renown, 
the  care  and  all-absorbing  desire  of  money 
geliing^  will  there  sink  into  utter  insignificance. 

The  mass  of  men  already  seem  to  me  to  be 
engaged  in  a cob-house  employment,  of  small 
value  compared  with  those  interests  that  are 
eternal  and  everlasting.  I confess,  however,  that 
the  acquisition  of  property,  and  the  industrious 
pursuit  of  an  honest  vocation,  is  a duty  incumbent 
on  all,  and  tends  to  develop  the  mind,  engender 
correct  habits,  and  even  strengthen  the  Chris- 
tian graces.  Idleness  and  sin  usually  go  hand 
in  hand.  But  couple  with  this  the  declaration 
“Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
* ness,”  &c.  Compare  time  with  eternity  in  im- 
portance and  duration,  and  why  should  we  play 
with  toys  while  the  superlatively  greater  good 
is  before  us  ? * * * ^ 

Pray  for  your  afflicted  father — but  hoping. 

W.  R.  R. 
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III  the  preceding  pages,  the  reader  will  have 
traced  among  the  leading  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Ranney,  his  ardent  attachment  to  his  family — 
an  attachment  by  no  means  abated  as  his  thir- 
teen children,  one  after  another  sought  different 
homes,  till  the  parent  stock  was  left  siiorn  of  all 
its  branches.  During  the  first  years  of  this  sep- 
aration, the  “Annual  Thanksgiving”  brought 
tlie  loved  ones  all  to  the  family  festival,  and  as 
they  sat  in  their  accustomed  seats,  around  the 
festive  board,  in  regular  succession  from  the 
eldest  to  the  youngest,  the  quivering  lip  and 
tearful  eye,  told  the  deep  emotions  with  which 
the  father  olTered  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  for  sparing  mercy.  Parents  and 
children,  without  reserve,  told  all  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  with  a fath- 
er's blessing,  those  that  were  to  depart  returned 
to  their  a^llotted  duties. 

In  after  years  the  family  became  so  separated 
that  family  gatherings  were  attended  with 
much  inconvenience,  and  were  nearly  given  up, 
when  it  was  proposed  that  the  children,  bienni- 
ally at  least,  should  meet  and  celebrate  their 
father’s  birth-day.  The  proposition  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  on  June  1st,  1847,  they  had  the 
first  meeting  in  commemoration  of  that  event. 
Two  subsequent  meetings  were  enjoyed,  before 
the  last  gathering  at  their  fathers  mansion,  to 
bear  his  remains  to  the  tomb.  The- joyousness 
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of  those  occasions,  the  happy  greetings,  the  re- 
peated jokes,  the  merry  laugh — as  well  as  the 
mingled  tears  ; the  united  praises,  and  the  sad 
partings,  cannot  be  understood  by  those  who 
were  not  actors  in  these  interviews.  We  will 
give,  however,  extracts  from  familiar  remarks 
and  addresses  made  on  these  several  occasions. 

REMARKS 

Read  hy  a father  to  his  twenty  children^  and 
twelve  grand-children,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
simultaneous  visit  at  the  homestead  in  Town- 
shend,  Vermont^  on  the  first  day  of  June^  1846. 

My  Dear  Children  : — On  this  very  gratifying 
occasion,  I am  happy  in  being  permitted  to  ad- 
dress to  you  a few  thoughts  by  way  of  reminis- 
cence and  advice — a duty  which  I have  often 
attempted  to  perform,  but  never  before  under 
circumstances  like  the  present.  It  seems  but 
yesterday  since  you  were  children  indeed,  spor- 
tive and  happy  around  the  domestic  fire-side, 
unapprehensive  of  the  spheres  of  action  or  the 
fields  of  usefulness  that  you  were  destined  to 
occupy,  or  of  the  trials  and  sorrows  that  you 
were  doomed  to  suffer. 

Parental  anxiety  accompanied  your  every 
step,  your  waking  and  sleeping  hours  were 
watched  with  great  solicitude.  Your  expand- 
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ing  forms,  your  developing  intellects,  and  your 
miniature  characters  were  subjects  of  much 
conversation,  and  of  thrilling  interest  to  your 
doating  parents. 

But  now  you  have  each  your  respective 
homes,  your  own  domestic  and  public  duties  ; 
and  several  of  you,  by  your  own  experience,  are 
acquainted  with  parental  responsibilities  and 
joys ; and  oven  some  of  your  heads,  I perceive, 
are  already  sprinkled  over  with  the  blossoms  of 
age.  It  is  with  emotions,  beyond  the  power  of 
language  to  describe,  that  1 welcome  ycii  again 
to  the  long  family  table,  and  the  domestic  altar  of 
prayer  and  praise^ — from  your  own  lips,  and 
with  voices  ever  familiar,  we  hope  to  hear  re- 
counted some  little  of  your  respective  experi- 
ence in  the  mercies  of  God  and  in  the  frowns 
and  disappointments  of  the  world — of  your  suc- 
cessful efforts  as  well  as  of  your  disappointed 
expectations  on  entering  the  broad  theatre  of 
active  life.  May  the  interview  to  all  of  us, 
prove  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  its  com- 
mencement has  been  exciting  and  delightful. 

The  most  prominent  and  impressive  thought, 
which  cannot  fail  to  occupy  every  mind  present, 
is  the  goodness  of  God  in  sparing  the  lives  of  all 
the  children  of  the  family  to  years  of  manhood, 
and  the  whole  family  circle  entire,  with  but  one 
single,  though  important  exception.  But  few 
instances  of  the  kind  have  arrived  under  my 
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observation.  Had  we  shared  the  common  fate 
of  the  whole  human  family,  more  than  one-half 
of  this  now  smiling  and  happy  company  would, 
ere  this,  have  been  numbered  with  the  dead. 

For  it  is  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, that  at  least  half  the  human  family 
never  arrive  to  the  age  of  fifteen ; and  that  the 
average  age  of  all  who  die  is  but  thirty. 

Four  of  the  oldest  children  have  exceeded  the 
latter  age,  of  course  have  enjoyed  their  full,  and 
more  than  their  equal  share  of  life  ; and  all, 
with  one  exception,  and  that  wanting  but  a few 
days,  have  passed  the  period  before  which  half 
the  race  terminate  their  earthly  existence. 

The  sum  of  the  ages  of  the  father  and  his 
children  is  already  389  years,  and  the  average 
twenty-seven  and  a half,  within  two  and  a half 
years  of  the  average  period  of  time  allotted  to 
man  upon  earth. 

Another  cause  for  gratitude,  is  the  remarka- 
ble degree  of  health  that  has  marked  our  histo- 
ry. All,  without  an  exception,  appear  to  pos- 
sess robust  and  firm  constitutions,  while  we  have 
shared  with  others  of  our  race  in  the  milder 
epidemics  and  contagious  diseases  incident  to 
our  climate,  as  measles,  w^hooping-cough,  influ- 
enza, &c.,  through  a merciful  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence,  we,  with  two  exceptions, 
have  escaped  the  more  severe  and  threatening 
diseases,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  and 
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typhus  fever.  And  with  three  or  four  exceptions, 
during  a period  of  thirty-seven  years,  no  fever 
of  any  description  has  entered  the  family  circle. 
Among  the  thirteen  children,  but  three  have  ex- 
perienced what  is  termed  “ a run  of  fever.” 

And  then  again,  while  others  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  life  and  severe  bodily  injuries  by  cas- 
ualities  or  accidents,  there  has  never  been  but 
two  instances  of  fractured  bones  in  the  family, 
one  of  the  clavicle,  the  other  of  the  radius  ; both 
simple,  and  productive  of  but  little  pain  or  suf- 
fering, and  one  dislocation  of  the  elbow  joint. 
A supernatural  and  protecting  Power  has  ever 
been  over  and  around  us,  however  unmindful 
we  may  have  been  of  its  beneficent  exercise. 

The  rapidly  increasing  number  of  my  family, 
and  the  early  poverty  with  which  I had  to  strug- 
gle at  one  period  of  my  history,  was  productive  of 
many  fears  and  much  anxiety  in  relation  to  their 
comfortable  support,  while  in  their  minority. 
Beyond  this,  if  the  enjoyment  of  health  was  per- 
mitted, I never  allowed  myself  to  be  much  con- 
cerned ; for  abundant  observation  proves,  that  a 
child  left  at  age,  to  his  own  resources,  with  a 
mind  properly  cultivated  and  habits  of  industry 
formed,  is  more  sure  of  success  than  when  pro- 
vided with  an  ample  estate. 

For  the  first  eight  years  of  my  professional 
life,  my  dependence  for  support  was  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  my  professional  earnings.  Dur- 
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ing  this  time  I was  surrounded  by  professional 
competitors,  and  by  political  and  personal  ene- 
mies, whose  object  seemed  to  be,  to  intercept 
my  progress  to  professional  eminence,  and  cur- 
tail my  means  of  support.  But  in  the  midst  of 
strong  opposition  and  bitter  persecution,  the 
Lord  did  not  leave  me  friendless,  nor  suffer  me 
to  lack  a respectable  amount  of  patronage. 

At  the  termination  of  that  eight  years  I re- 
tired from  the  interruptions,  the  time-killing 
usages,  and  the  more  expensive  living  of  a vil- 
lage life,  and  by  the  aid  of  credit,  combined  the 
agricultural  with  the  medical  occupation.  And 
this  was  unquestionably  the  most  fortunate  oc- 
currence of  my  life.  Located  near  enough  to  a 
village  to  enjoy  its  advantages,  without  incur- 
ring its  its  evils,  many  important  results  ensued; 
to  a few  only  have  I time  to  allude.  1st,  To 
myself : my  time  was  more  fully  and  profitably 
occupied ; when  not  employed  among  the  sick, 
the  field  furnished  ample  and  delightful  exer- 
cise. Although  friends  might  prove  fickle  and 
treacherous,  the  well-tilled  soil  never  gave  un- 
grateful returns.  Although  my  professional 
patrons  might  prove  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay, 
the  earth  generously  rewarded  all  the  labor  ex- 
pended upon  it.  My  agricultural  occupation 
cured  me  of  ennui  and  hypochondriasis,  the  nat- 
ural product  of  too  much  leisure  and  an  expen- 
diture beyond  the  income.  And  my  arduous 
12 
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labors  and  cares  as  a farmer  and  physician,  had 
the  effect  to  develop  resources  and  energies  of 
mind  and  body  beyond  what  I had  before  been 
conscious  of  possessing. 

2d.  To  my  children  ; it  took  them  away  from 
idle  and  vicious  companions,  in  which  cities  and 
villages  are  apt  to  abound  ; it  furnished  them 
with  plenty  of  employment,  both  useful  to  them 
and  profitable  to  me ; it  fastened  upon  them 
habits  of  industry  and  perseverance  which  time 
can  never  efface  ; it  gave  them  vigorous  minds 
and  energetic  bodies,  and  taught  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  early  rising,  patient  application,  and 
economical  living.  These  virtues,  so  indispen- 
sable to  success  in  any  employment,  were  forci- 
bly inculcated  and  deeply  impressed  upon  every 
mind  ; not  by  precept  merely,  but  by  the  corres- 
ponding example  of  a most  excellent  mother, 
whose  unexcelled  labors  and  hardships,  it  is 
feared,  may  have  been  instrumental  in  precipi- 
tating her  to  an  early  grave. 

It  was  thus,  on  the  farm  that  fifteen  years  of 
my  life  was  spent  : a spot,  hallowed  by  many 
interesting  and  not  unimportant  events ; a spot, 
which  I am  pleased  to  say,  is  yet  in  possession 
of  one  of  your  number  ; and  what  is  a curious 
circumstance,  he  becomes  the  owner  at  pre- 
cisely the  age  at  which  I first  made  the  pur- 
chase, and  whose  means  of  payment  are  about 
equal  to  what  1 possessed  at  that  time. 
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The  farm  will  never  cease  to  be  associated  in 
yonr  minds  with  many  endearing  recollections. 
It  was  there  that  six  of  your  number  were  born, 
one  was  married,  and  three  hopefully  experi- 
enced religion.  It  was  the  theatre  of  your  early 
sports,  of  your  first  efforts  at  labor,  and  where 
you  acquired  the  rudiments  of  your  education. 
It  was,  in  a great  measure,  through  the  products 
of  the  farm,  that  I acquired  the  means  of  giving 
four  of  my  sons  a collegiate,  and  three  others  a 
medical  education  ; at  the  same  time  laying  up 
something  for  future  necessities.  For  this  pe- 
cuniary prosperity  I was  not  a little  indebted  to 
the  faithful  services  of  such  of  my  children  as 
were  at  home,  and  of  sufficient  age  to  partici- 
pate in  the  duties  of  the  house  or  the  field  : no 
children  were  ever  more  industrious,  faithful,  or 
obedient. 

In  1837  I removed  to.  this  village,  imt  with  the 
expectation  of  increasing  my  estate,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  a sickly  wife  from  the 
hardships  of  a farmer’s  family,  giving  my 
younger  children  superior  facilities  for  educa- 
tion, and  for  the  enjoyment  of  better  religious 
^nd  social  advantages. 

In  none  of  these  respects,  have  I been  spe- 
cially disappointed.  Although  I still  doubt 
whether  my  children  at  home  have  been  mate- 
rially benefitted.  They  have  acquired  respecta- 
ble academic  education,  and  at  less  expense,  but 
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on  some  points  before  alluded  to,  they  have 
been  losers.  I have  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing seven  of  my  children  profess  the  religion  of 
Christy  professedly  renounce  the  forbidden  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  and  openly  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  God:  with  what  faith- 
fulness they  have  performed  these  sacred  obli- 
gations, they  can  best  judge. 

■ In  one  thing  I can  truly  rejoice,  that  no  one> 
whether  a’ professor  or  not,  has  brought  disgrace 
upon  himself  or  the  family  by  open  acts  of  im- 
morality. All  have  been,  and  are  temperate, 
civil,  industrious  ; and  may  I not  add  respecta- 
ble members  of  society — and  all  who  have  set- 
tled in  life,  may  be  regarded  in  prosperous 
circumstances. 

It  is  my  ardent  desire,  my  children,  that  you 
live  in  peace  and  friendship  ; that  nothing  may 
arise  to  mar  the  present  harmony,  or  disturb  the 
cordial  feelings  which  now  so  happily  subsists. 
Be  charitable,  sympathetic  and  benevolent  to 
each  other,  and  especially  to  such  as  may  prove 
to  be  unfortunate  or  afflicted. 

I should  fail  in  my  duty  were  I to  close  this 
address  without  some  attempts  at  advice.  This 
I have  often  done  before,  though  very  imper- 
fectly. I am  now  deeply  conscious  that  most  of 
your  characters  for  time,  and  perhaps  for  eter- 
nity, must  be  considered  as  formed.  But  still, 
some  of  you  are  yet  young,  and  none  too  old  to 
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listen  to  counsel,  which  is  well  intended,  if  it  be 
not  the  most  appropriate.  The  great  business 
of  this  world  should  be  the  doing  good  to  others, 
and  the  preparation  of  ourselves,  by  Divine  as- 
sistance for  the  world  to  come. 

Think  not  that  riches  or  honors  are  indispen- 
sable to  happiness.  Property,  beyond  a bare 
competence,  only  gratifies  in  the  getting. 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  life  is  applica- 
tion. Early  rising,  temperate  living,  and  all  day 
working,  seldom  fail  to  give  sound  bodies,  well- 
balanced  minds,  and  “ good  circumstances.” 

Eefrain  from  idle,  trifling,  and  jesting  conver- 
sation, which  an  Apostle  says  “is  not  conve- 
nient,” a fault  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  That 
our  communications  are  not  sufficiently  yea, 
yea,  and  nay,  nay,  is  very  apparent.  A smart 
joke  and  a merry  laugh,  even  sometirbes  at  the 
expense  of  other’s  feelings,  are  too  often  in- 
dulged, and  apparently  substituted  for  the  seri- 
ous interchange  of  sentimental,  moral,  or  literary 
ideas.  The  main  object  of  conversation  should 
be  to  impart  or  receive  instruction,  and  I think 
it  far  better  to  establish  a reputation  for  sense 
than  wiL 

A trait  of  character  too  common  at  this  day, 
is,  too  much  freedom- of  remark  upon  the  pecu- 
liarities and  qualifications  of  one’s  acquaintan- 
ces, “ in  confidence”  to  be  sure,  but  such 
thoughts  and  remarks  are  much  more  legible 
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than  the  dead  languages,  and  are  acquired  with 
much  less  study.  A word,  a smile,  or  a nod, 
when  brought  to  bear  upon  character,  deserves 
no  softer  name  than  slander ; then  how  much 
more  so  a free  expression  of  opinions,  and 
wholesale  statements,  when  affecting  the  repu- 
tation and  happiness  of  those  around  us,  wheth- 
er within  the  family  or  not.  Such  freedom  of 
speech  has  often  sowed  the  seeds  of  discord,  and 
alienated  fraternal  affection  in  families  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  harmonious  and 
happy. 

Another  source  of  wretchedness  and  division 
is  a suspicious,  jealous  disposition,  suspecting 
that  one  and  another  are  family  favorites,  and 
that  they  are  esteemed  unworthy  of  respect  or 
favor.  Now  the  truth  is,  confidence  begets  con- 
fidence, and  the  exercise  of  respect  toward  others, 
secures  their  esteem  for  us  ; a confiding  spirit, 
and  an  affectionate  deportment  is  the  great  se- 
cret of  making  friends,  not  only  in  the  family 
circle,  but  in  society  at  large. 

You  all  may  be  said  to  be  well  educated,  but 
to  be  educated  and  to  be  informed  are  two 
things.  Education  is  but  the  key  to  knowledge ; 
to  be  wise,  you  must  open  the  store  house  of  in- 
formation and  read.  Read  not  trash,  nor  too  much 
of  the  trifling,  dissipating  literature  of  the  day  ; 
read  not  for  amusement,  but  for  information — 
read  to  remember — treasure  up  thought,  and 
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even  language  for  future  use.  Begin,  and  an- 
nually increase  a library,  not  for  show  or  orna- 
ment, but  as  a treasury  from  whence  to  derive 
the  best  of  company,  and  the  richest  entertain- 
ment. From  such  a source  you  will  mainly  re- 
ceive your  qualifications  as  parents,  neighbors, 
citizens,  companions. 

I tender  to  you  all  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  general  respect  and  kindness  with 
which  you  have  treated  me  on  all  occasions  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  in  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity. In  whatever  duty  I have  failed,  in  the 
discharge  of  my  parental  obligations,  I humbly 
ask  your  forgiveness.  Such  admonitions  and 
reproofs  as  were  of  the  right  kind  and  adminis- 
tered with  a right  spirit,  may  they  be  long  re- 
membered, and  blessed  to  your  good  ; and  such 
as  may  have  been  wrong  in  advice  or  example, 
may  they  be  speedily  obliterated  from  the  mind, 
or  disregarded. 

And  now,  my  children,  I am  not  about  to  close, 
by  telling  you  that  this  is  probably  the  last  in- 
terview that  I shall  ever  enjoy  with  you,  and 
make  an  appeal  to  your  sympathies  and  tears. 
It  is  true,  we  may  never  meet  again  ; the  future 
is  involved  in  fearful  uncertainty.  I am  getting 
advanced  in  life,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  you 
may  die  young.  But  may  it  not  be,  that  we 
may  enjoy  many  such  pleasing,  joyous  inter- 
views ? While  I live,  I hope  to  have  the  means 
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and  the  accommodations  to  make  all  my  chil- 
dren and  descendents  comfortable  at  the  old 
paternal  domicil,  and  that  I know  is  all  that  you 
desire.  Love  of  style  and  taste  you  may  gratify 
at  home,  or  elsewhere.  But  here  is  the  place 
for  a plain,  free  interchange  of  those  affections^ 
which  constitute  the  bands  of  family  union — for 
the  feast  of  reason,  the  flow  of  soul.  Journey- 
ing is  both  pleasant  and  profitable  ; then  while 
you  have  a father  to  bid  you  welcome,  to  rejoice 
in  your  success  and  to  commingle  the  tear  of 
sympathy  in  your  misfortunes,  come — come  an- 
nually, if  possible,  at  least  biennially.  Let  the 
appointment  be  now  made  and  sacredly  ob- 
servd  ; association,  free  intercourse,  and  intimate 
acquaintance  tend  to  deepen  and  refine  that 
affection,  which  should  always  subsist  between 
members  of  the  same  family. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  may  the  Lord  crown 
this  interview,  and  all  suV>sequent  similar  ones 
with  his  blessing.  May  his  kind  Providence  be 
ever  over  and  around  you  ; may  as  great  a de- 
gree of  temporal  prosperity  be  your  lot  as  is 
consistent  with  your  spiritual  welfare ; and 
finally,  may  we  all,  at  last,  be  permitted  to  meet 
in  heaven. 

Of  the  second  family  gathering  no  record  was 
kept,  to  perpetuate  the  pleasures  of  the  inter- 
view. All  but  one  of  the  twenty  two  children 
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and  thirteen  grand-children  were  assembled. 
Before  the  separation  on  the  third  day,  the  whole 
number  gathered  together  and  instead  of  formal 
addresses,  each  of  the  sons  was  called  upon  for 
a sentiment,  some  family  anecdote  or  some  his- 
tory of  his  own  life.  Finally  to  close  the  occa- 
sion, the  father,  with  some  words  of  advice, 
encouragement,  and  comfort,  again  bade  them 
“Good-bye,”  and  after  a final  prayer  to  God  for 
his  blessing,  all  separated  for  their  own  homes. 

The  third  visit  is  fully  commemorated  by  the 
following  remarks  and  address. 

Remarks  made  hy  W.  R.  Ranney  to  his  children 
and  Grand- children^  assembled  in  their  third  visit 
at  the  Homestead,  on  the  occasion  of  his  QQth  Birth- 
day^ May  22c?,  1851. 

“Through  Divine  Mercy  we  are  again  assem- 
bled in  the  third  simultaneous  meeting  at  the  old 
paternal  mansion.  Two  years  more  are  fled, 
and  we  have  had  the  happiness  of  exchanging 
the  joyous  salutation,  and  the  affectionate  kiss, 
under  circumstances  of  special  favor. 

But  like  all  terrestrial  bliss,  the  joys  of  meet- 
ing are  to-morrow  to  be  succeeded  by  the  sorrows 
parting.  Thus  before  we  seperate,  it  is  becom- 
ing and  reasonable  that  we  assemble  for  devo- 
tional and  sentimental  reflections  and  exercises. 
The  social  faculties  are  never  better  employed 
than  in  serious  contemplation  and  devout  services. 
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During  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
we  were  last  together,  the  Lord  has  still  followed 
us  with  his  unnnerited  favor  and  loving  kindness. 
No  des-truction,  sickness  or  mortality  has  been 
permitted  to  invade  our  ranks.  True,  to  remind 
us  of  our  mortality,  one  opening  bud,  a promising 
branch  of  this  family  tree,  has  been  plucked  by 
the  hand  of  death,  but  general  health  and  tem- 
poral prosperity  have  pervaded*  the  family  circle. 
During  the  last  two  years, have  been  added 
to  our  number  by  natural  increase,  and  one  by 
marriage^  making  the  present  number  of  my  chil- 
dren twenty-three^  and  of  grand-children  eighteen. 

To  the  new  members,  added  by  marriage,  I 
would  say,  we  greet  you  with  a cordial  w^el- 
come — we  tender  you  our  most  affectionate  and 
respectful  congratulations — may  the  union,  as  - 
we  doubt  not  it  will,  conduce  materially  to  your 
own  enjoyment.  May  the  Lord  bless  your  efforts 
for  usefulness,  and  crown  your  lives  with  bene- 
fits and  blessings.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
elder  brother,  the  only  clerical  member  of  the 
family,  has  been  invited  to  prepare  an  address 
for  the  occasion,  which  will  now  be  read. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Family  Festival  of  W.  R. 
and  Mary  A.  Ranney^  and  their  23  children,  and 
18  Grand.children,  held  at  Townshend,  Vermont^ 
May  2Sfh,  1851. — By  D.  H.  Ranney, 

Dear  Parents,  Brothers,  Sisters,  and  Kindred: 
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Once  more,  by  the  signal  blessing  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, we  are  assembled  at  our  biennial  Fam- 
ily Festival.  And  it  becomes  us  to  render  devout 
thanksgiving  to  God,  that  our  extensive  family 
circle  remains  unbroken  by  the  strong  arm  of 
death;  and  that  sickness  has  deprived  none  of 
us  of  the  privilege  of  attending  upon  this  anx- 
iously looked  for  and  joyful  gathering.  That 
“ He  who  tempers  the  winds  to  the  shorn  lamb” 
has  so  graciously  protected  the  frail  and  slender 
ones  on  their  way  to  this  home  of  our  childhood; 
and  we  are  all  here  to  participate  in  these  great- 
ful festivities. 

“We  are  all  here! 

“Father,  Mother, 

“Sister,  Brother, 

“ All  who  hold  each  other  dear, 

“ Each  chair  is  filled,  we’re  all  at  home. 

“ It  is  not  often  thus  around, 

“ Our  old  familiar  hearth  we’re  found. 

“Bless  thus  the  meeting  and  the  spot, 

“For  once  be  every  care  forgot; 

“ Let  gentle  peace  assert  her  power, 

“And  kind  affection  rule  the  hour; 

“ We’re  all,  all  here  1 ” 

What  an  occasion  for  gratitude  ! We  have 
reason,  individually,  at  every  instant  of  our 
being,  to  render  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  sus- 
taining power  and  providential  goodness.  Our 
very  breath  is  in  our  nostrils,  and  our  every  com- 
fort is  his  bestowment.  When  we  go  out,  or 
when  we  come  in,  at  our  lying  down  and  our 
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rising  up,  we  have  it  to  recount ; “ Thou  (God) 
hast  kept  me  alive.”  (Ps.  30,3.)  Thou  hast  gran- 
ted me  life  and  favor,  and  thy  visitation  hath 
preserved  my  spirits.”  (Job  10  : 12.)  Bat  when, 
in  our  own  domestic  circle,  we  meet  the  hale 
and  cheerful  countenances  of  partner  and  child- 
ren, and  smile  meets  smile ; as  we  enjoy  the 
kind  embrace,  and  imprint  the  affectionate  kiss  ; 
it  is  then  we  realise,  still  more,  our  dependance 
and  obligation ; for  our  life  and  comfort  is  seen 
to  be  dependant  upon  many  objects.  In  all  the 
members  of  our  household  we  discern  so  many 
springs  of  comfort,  and  we  rejoice  that  none  of 
them  are  dried  up. 

In  a gathering  like  this  we  see  the  circle  of 
interest  and  anxiety  still  further  enlarged.  Here 
is  not  one  family  one,  but  many,  in  mutual  depen- 
dance, one  upon  another,  for  the  filling  up  of 
this  common  end  of  our  rejoicings.  Yet  “ we 
are  all — all  here.  Not  a link  is  left  out  of  this 
extended  chain  of  affection.  Surely  God  “ hath 
done  marvellous  things.” 

We  have  come  together  to  exchange  friendly 
greetings ; to  facilitate  cheerful  intercourse  ; to 
perpetuate  that  familiar  acquaintance  which 
existed  in  childhood,  and  which  naturally  wears 
away  with  the  lapse  of  time  ; to  promote  a 
deeper  interest  in  each  others  welfare  and  hap- 
pinesr;  and,  above  all,  to  show  our  profound 
respect,  and  ardent  attachment  to  those  who 
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have  cared,  and  labored,  and  suffered  for  us  in 
our  tender  years/  May  our  meeting  not  fail  of 
securing  each  and  all  of  these  most  desirable 
objects. 

A family  meeting — how  full  of  interest ! A 
few  hours  ago  and  we  were  away  at  our  distant 
residences — isolated  from  each  other,  and  bear- 
ing, each  for  himself,  his  peculiar  responsibili- 
ties. But  suddenly  our  cares  have  been  forgotten 
our  labors  deserted,  our  responsibilities  thrown 
off — and,  as  if  by  some  magic  power,  we  have 
been  transferred  suddenly  to  the  home  of  our 
youth,  and  into  the  bosom  of  that  family  in 
which  we  were  together  nurtured.  Space  seems 
to  have  been  annihilated,  and  time’s  power  de- 
fied— while  we  feel  ourselves  set  back  again  to 
that  very  period  when  we  were  all  at  home  in 
the  simplicity  of  childhood ; called  by  our  Chris- 
tian names,  and  our  ambition  merged  in  a com- 
mon interest.  When  life  was  all  before  us 
and  only  discerned  in  its  inviting  aspects.  Ere 
love  had  overleaped  the  bounds  of  the  family 
circle,  or  affection  had  been,  in  any  degree,  trans- 
ferred to  new  objects.  To  be  called  again  by  the 
same  names,  and  by  the  same  voice  of  our  Fa- 
ther, to  occupy  the  same  seats  at  the  family  ta- 
ble, to  revisit  together  the  familiar  haunts  of  our 
youth,  and  enjoy  the  reminiscences  awakened  by 
such  associations — how  full  of  interest,  and  fruit- 
ful of  impressions ! Were  not  our  eyes  too 
13 
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truB  to  facts  to  allow  the  deception,  we  should 
feel  that  all  we  have  experienced  of  life’s  rugged 
way  is  hut  a dream  from  which  we  are  now 
happily  awakening  under  the  cloudless  sky,  and 
to  the  gleesome  pleasures  of  our  boyish  days. 
We  may  enjoy  the  delusion  for  a moment,  and 
under  the  stimulus  of  so  inspiring  a scene,  quaff 
the  goblet  of  pleasure,  and  rejoice  and  be  glad  in 
the  good  we  are  experiencing. 

But  we  ]o(  k up  and  the  pleasing  reverie  van- 
ishes. Our  father,  whom  we  were  wont  to 
behold  in  the  maturity  of  his  manhood,  his  dig- 
nity and  his  authority,  stands  before  us  bowed 
down  with  age,  and  enervated  with  disease. — 
His  elastic  step  is  crippled — his  giant  frame  is 
shattered — and  tremblings  and  fears  have  usurp- 
ed the  seat  of  his  wonted  fortitude  and  courage. 
His  sil veered  locks,  wrinkled  brow,  pallid  and 
dejected  countenance,  and  wasting  form,  are 
ominous  of  impending  calamities  ; of  his  hasten- 
ing hour  of  departure.  And  when  w^e  look  for 
the  bride  of  his  youth,  at  his  side,  where  she  took 
her  station  to  beat  with  him  life’s  rugged  path- 
way, we  find  her  not.  That  dear  self  sacrifising 
mother — (ever  more  dear  as  we  become  better 
capable  of  appreciating  her  virtues  and  her  suf- 
ferings for  us.)  upon  whose  bosom  we  reposed  in 
our  helpless  infancy,  and  whose  entire  being 
seemed  to  be  merged  in  the  life  of  her  offspring, 
is  no  more.  She  has  gone  to  her  rest  and  her 
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reward  ; leaving  to  another  the  tender  task  of 
ministering,  and  speaking  comfort  to  our  father 
in  his  weakness  and  infirmity ; and  the  sad  pros- 
pect of  smoothing  his  pillow  and  sustaining  his 
head  in  the  last  hours  of  his  eventful  life. 

The  admonition  can  but  be  heard,  and  should 
therefore  be  acknowledged,  that  death,  whose 
empire  is  universal,  and  whose  mandate  cannot 
be  resisted,  will  soon  dissolve  the  central  link 
that  holds  together  so  firmly  this  extended  bro- 
therhood; and  leave  us  to  the  action  of  other 
centripetal  forces  whose  centers  are  to  be  found 
at  our  respective  fire-sides.  This  company  is  to 
be  individualized,  by  the  force  of  events,  in  com- 
ing time ; and  the  shadow  of  the  sad  event 
already  hangs  gloomily  over  us.  Family  visits 
will  not  cease,  but  they  will  change  character 
and  locality.  They  will  be  confined  to.  smaller 
circles,  and  be  celebrated  at  our  individual  dwel- 
lings— where  we,  in  turn,  naust  act  as  fathers 
and  mothers,,  and  these,  our  little  ones,  be  the 
guests  of  such  festivals.  “ One  generation  pas- 
seth-away,  and  another  generation  cometh  ; but 
the  earth  abideth  forever.”  (Ecc.  1 : 4.)  If  we 
look  into  each  others  faces  we  see  equally  man- 
ifest proofs  of  the  advance  of  time,  and  of  its 
inroads  upon  our  individual  being.  “ We  all  do 
fade  as  a leaf ; and  our  iniquities  like  the  wind 
are  taking  us  away,”  (Is.  64:  6.) 

We  shall  soon,  as.  have  our  predecessors,  “ ac^ 
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complish,  as  an  hireling,  our  day,”  and  what 
may  now  be  said  of  our  parents  be  equally  true 
of  ourselves.  They  have  served  their  genera- 
tion— -accomplished  the  work  they  were  raised  up 
to  execute.  They  have  reared  a numerous  fam- 
ily— educated  and  prepared  them  all  for  business, 
by  the  force  of  their  example,  the  wisdom  of 
their  precepts,  the  energy  of  their  character,  and 
the  amplitude  of  their  patrimony.  Is  not  this 
enough  of  care  and  labor,  and  responsibility  tor 
one’s  probation  ? Is  there  not  sufficient  of  mental 
anxiety,  and  of  physical  endurance  connected 
with  such  an  achievement  to  exhaust  the  energy 
and  life  of  the  most  gifted  and  sturdy  of  men  ? 

And  when  it  is  understood  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object  has  connected  the  actor  with 
society  in  some  useful  occupation, — giving  him 
habits,  and  application,  and  character,  which 
have  been  controling  over  others,  and  made  him 
effectually  a blessing  to  the  world  without,  can 
it  be  questioned  that  his  life  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  usefulness  ? He  not  only  lives 
to  do  good  in  his  day, — but  he  leaves  behind 
him,  in  the  persons  of  his  children,  agencies  of 
good  which  shall  bless  the  world  long  after  his 
ashes  shall  have  wasted  away  in  the  grave. 

There  is  something  most  mysterious  and  sin- 
gular in  the  too  common  termination  of  life  with 
those  who  have  been  most  active  and  successful 
in  its  pursuits,  It  is  most  strikingly  illustrated 
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in  wVfat  we  now  witness,  and  cannot  help  to  an- 
ticipate, in  the  case  of  our  own  honored  father. 
He  has  been  a man  of  remarkable  mental  power 
and  physical  endurance.  I say  this  in  justice, 
although  tempted  to  forbear  from  feelings  of 
delicacy.  It  is  a fact  which  none  who  have 
known  him  will  venture  to  deny.  He  retained 
his  strength  and  faculties  in  unimpaired  exer- 
cise, till  a late  period — even  so  long  as  they 
seemed  to  be  needed  for  the  full  accomplishment 
of  the  work  committed  to  him  to  do  ; and  which 
he  has  pursued  with  an  assiduity  and  faithful- 
ness hardly  finding  a parallel  in  the  extent  of  any 
individuals  acquaintance.  He  passed  his  thirteen 
children,  one  after  the  other,  through  the  mould 
of  discipline  and  education,  till  at  mature  age  he 
sees  them  go  forth  upon  life’s  active  stage,  to 
bear  their  part  in  its  labors  and  responsibilities. 
His  energy  never  flagged,  nor  did  his  ambition 
tire,  in  accumulating  the  means,  and  making  the 
efforts  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
stupenduous  object.  Seemingly  in  the  meridian 
of  his  life,  and  with  a mind  and  constitution  un- 
impaired by  his  peculiar  labors,  he  sees  the  last 
one  past  the  years  of  her  minority  and  educated 
for  a life  of  usefulness. 

And  now  it  is  natural  to  count  on  repose  and 
quiet — on  that  fullness  of  pleasure  w^hich  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  freedom  from  care,  and  inde- 
pendence of  circumstances.  We  anticipate  he 
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will  throw  off  all  anxiety,  and  give  up  the  eve 
of  his  life  to  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labors — 
not  merely  the  temporal  means  which  are  re- 
served from  the  expenditures  devoted  to  the  set- 
ting out  of  his  children  in  life  ; but  the  still  more 
valued  treasures  of  affection  and  endowment, 
which  he  has  laid  up  in  the  minds  of  his  off- 
spring. He  is  placed  above  all  necessity,  and 
sees  those  for  whom  his  energies  have  been 
spent,  all,  without  exception,  in  prosperous  and 
hopeful  circumstances.  We  at  once  conclude 
he  has  nought  now  to  do,  but  to  enjoy  life,  and 
reap  the  reward  of  his  former  industry  and  faith- 
fulness. , But  we  little  know  of  the  laws  of 
our  nature,  and  poorly  understand  the  counsels 
of  God.  What  is  life  when  its  natural  stimulus 
to  effort  has  ceased  ? Man  acts  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  a pressure  upon  the  mind, 
which  springs  out  of  the  relations  of  life,  that 
keeps  both  the  mental  and  physical  powers  in 
healthful  action,  continuing  while  those  rela- 
tions are  sustained,  but  ceasing,  from  necessity, 
when  they  no  longer  exist.  Individuals  form  a 
habit  of  living  for  the  well  being  of  others — and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  them — to  be  doing  for 
somebody  is  the  main  spring  of  their  being.  In- 
stead of  its  being  a relief  for  them  to  feel  that 
no  cherished  child  or  kindred  is  dependent  upon 
them,  and  ,that  all  for  whom  they  have  cared 
and  toiled  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
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service,  it  brings  only  uneasiness — that  consum- 
ing kind  of  anxiety  vi^hich  preys  upon  one  in- 
wardly, because  it  finds  no  vent  upon  things 
without.  So  much  for  philosophy.  But  we  turn 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  economy.  God 
says,  “ The  man  has  accomplished  the  work 
which  I gave  him  to  do.  He  has  served  the 
purpose  for  which  he  was  raised  up.  Earth  is 
not  the  place  of  rest  but  of  labor.  Time  is  a 
period  of  service,  eternity  of  rewards.  The 
faithful  servant  must  come  up  higher,  when  he 
enters  upon  his  recompense. 

May  we  not  here  discern  why,  with  many,  at 
the  very  period  when  they  cease  to  feel  the  press- 
ure of  that  necessity  which  seems  to  compel 
them  to  do  for  others,  and  calculate  that  they  may 
now  begin  to  live  for  themselves;  they  suddenly 
falter  in  mind,  health  becomes  impaired — the 
vital  energies  lose  their  action,  and  having  no 
more  which  they  are  necessitated  to  do,  they  also 
have  no  more  to  enjoy. 

Delicacy  would  deter  me  from  dwelling  upon 
this  topic  ; but,  under  the  circumstances,  I can- 
not overlook  those  things  which  must  be  prom- 
inent in  our  minds,  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  health  of  our  father  is  our  chief  concern, 
and  his  feelings,  as  well  as  our  own,  forbid  that 
it  should  be  overlooked.  It  must  give  character 
to  our  interviews,  or  all  will  feel  that  their 
minds  are  not  answered.  It  is  a privilege  we 
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cannot  consent  to  forego  to  recognize  our  obli- 
gations to  him  who  presides  at  this  festival,  and 
whose  valued  presence,  we  have  great  reason 
to  fear,  will  never  be  enjoyed  at  another  family 
meeting.  If  J seem  to  deal  in  adulation,  this  is 
my  only  apology — I say  what  I know  we  all 
deeply  feel,  and  what,  were  it  not  said,  would 
occasion  us  most  bitter  regrets  had  we  not  the 
privilege  afterwards  to  say  it.  We  are  but  just 
beginning  to  appreciate  what  has  been  done  and 
suffered  for  us  by  the  guardians  of  our  youth. 
Becoming  gratitude  for  parental  faithfulness,  is 
one  of  those  lessons  which  can  onl}^  be  fully 
learned  by  experience.  As  we,  in  our  turn,  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  a rising  family,  we  re- 
alize the  amount  of  care,  the  watching  and  anx- 
iety" ; the  incessant  toil  and  trouble  which  such 
a relation  involves.  And  full  well  we  know,  in 
view  of  our  own  short-comings,  how  thoroughly, 
faithfully,  and  generously,  we  have  been  dealt 
with  by  our  fond  parents  ; and  what  are  the  sal- 
utary results  upon  our  position  and  success  in 
life  ? May  the  recollections  of  the  past  be  the 
solace  of  our  father  in  his  decline  of  life,  and 
the  consideration  that  his  children  are  not  in- 
sensible to  his  virtues  and  his  sacrifices  made  in 
their  behalf,  cheer  him  in  his  hours  of  dark- 
ness ! 

And  there  is  one  now  absent  to  whom 
we  cannot  extend  the  friendly  hand,  and  into 
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whose  ear  we  cannot  utter  our  sentiments  of  re- 
gard and  affection.  How  deeply  have  we  felt 
her  absence  from  these  happy  meetings  I She 
left  us  too  soon  to  receive  our  offerings  of  love 
on  this  memorable  occasion. 

“We  are  not  all  here, 

One  is  away — a mother  dear, 

Whom  memory,  to  her  duty  true. 

Brings  back,  in  clearest  light  to  view. 

How  life-like  through  the  mist  of  years, 

Her  well-remembered  face  appears ! 

We  see  her  as  in  times  long  past, 

She  seems  on  each  kind  looks  to  cast ; 

We  hear  her  words,  her  smiles  behold. 

She’s  with  us  as  she  was  of  old.” 

If  it  be  true,  as  many  believe,  and  as  we  have 
some  reason  to  credit,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  yet  hold  intercourse  with  the  living  ; that 
they  hover  around  the  habitations  they  occupied 
when  in  the  flesh,  and  serve  as  guardian  angels 
to  such  as  were  entwined  in  their  affections  in 
time — she  takes  cognizance  of  our  interview, 
and  mingles  with  rapture  in  these  joyful  festiv- 
ities ! Could  we  feel  that  she  is  here — that  our 
voice  would  reach  her  listening  ear — how  would 
we  utter  our  regards  for  her  virtues  and  worth  ! 
and  testify  our  gratitude  for  that  untiring  devo- 
tion to  our  welfare,  to  which  she  made  herself  a 
willing, although  untimely  sacrifice  ! We  would 
tell  her  how  she  is  embalmed  in  our  memories. 
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and  how  much  we  feel  that  our  present  pros-^ 
perityis  to  be  attributed  to  her  exertions. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  original  fam- 
ily circle.  But  we  cannot  forget  other  loved 
ones  who  have  left  us..  We  have  some  of  ua 
buried  children,  and  one  a most  worthy  and 
deeply  lamented  companion.  One  sweet  child 
has  gone  to  her  rest,  since  our  last  meeting.. 
Her  frail  and  wasting  form  lies  n^ar  us,  in  the 
family  sepulchre. 

"VVe  have  bid  adieu,  with  tears  and  pain,. 

To  their  forms  of  life  and  love, 

But  we  know  we  shall  meet  them  all  again, 

In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

They  may  be  not  far  from  us  while  we  now 
speak  of  them,  and  as  memory,  ever  true,  paints 
them  afresh  upon  the  tablets  of  our  imagination; 
their  rejoicing  spirits  may  be  mingling  joyfully 
with  the  merry  kindred  group  that  are  sporting 
around  us.  “Their  angels  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  our  father  which  is  in  heaven,”  and 
such  intelligences  are  sometimes  “ministering 
spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  such  as  are  heirs 
of  salvation.”  What  more  appropriate  work 
can  be  committed  to  them  than  to  minister  to 
loving  and  pious  kindred,  and  what  more  proba- 
ble occasion  can  arise  for  fulfilling  this  office 
than  the  present  ? May  we  not  indulge  the 
happy  thought  that  they  soften  and  hallow  the 
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pleasures  of  this  family  jubilee  by  their  inspir- 
ing presence  ? 

Our  father  may  soon  follow  to  the  world  of 
spirits.  We  have  now  some  rational  estimates 
of  his  character  and  worth.  But  they  are  in- 
adequate indeed  as  will  be  seen,  when  the 
bereavement  has  actually  transpired.  Our  loss 
cannot  be  anticipated,  it  can  only  be  felt  when 
the  space  he  now  occupies,  in  the  family  circle, 
is  left  vacant.  When  this  honored  mansion, 
under  whose  grateful  shelter  we  are  now  con- 
vened, shall  have  passed  into  other  hands — when 
indifferent  strangers  shall  pace  these  familiar 
halls — when  this  common  rendezvous  shall  be 
broken  up,  and  the  load-stone  of  affinity,  a fath- 
er's affection,  which  draws  us  all  so  effectually 
to  itself  shall  be  taken  away — what  will  be- 
come of  these  family  visits  ? Where  will  exist 
that  attraction  which  can  bring  us  together? 
Whose  birth-day  celebration  wdll  furnish  the 
occasion  for  so  extensive  a gathering?  And 
where  shall  the  influences  be  found  which  can 
supply  the  place  of  those  which  spring  from  this 
controlling  fountain  ? 

It  is  a fact  which  we  all  understand,  but 
which  we  do  not  realise,  as  we  must  hereafter, 
that  even  since  we  have  left  the  paternal  roof, 
and  have  been  doing  business  for  ourselves,  a 
restraining  and  almost  controlling  influence  has 
gone  forth  from  thence,  that  has  had  much  to  do 
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with  directing  our  course,  and  shaping  our  des-* 
tinyi  How  much,  when  they  can  be  had  no 
morC)  shall  we  miss  our  parents*  counsel  and 
admonition — and  feel  the  want  of  even  that  si- 
lent influence  which  springs  from  a regard  to 
their  feelings  and  judgment  ? It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  suggest 'that,  in  any  event,  it 
should  be  our  fixed  purpose,  that  these  family 
meetings  shall  be  perpetuated.  And  that,  should 
anything  occur  to  prevent  this  Homestead  from 
being  the  place  of  their  convening,  timely  mea- 
sures shall  be  adopted  to  hold  them  else-where 
— and  to  continue  them  in  being  to  the  utmost 
possible  limits.  And  when  the  thing  becomes 
impracticable,  let  the  genealogy  of  the  family 
be  carefully  registered  for  the  interest  of  our 
descendants  in  coming  time.  The  thing  is  al- 
ready commenced,  and,  on  no  account,  should  it 
be  neglected. 

It  becomes  us  also,  in  anticipation  of  our  de- 
privations, to  seek  out,  and  apply,  some  appro- 
priate substitutes.  We  may  be,  measurably,  to 
one  another  what  our  parents  have  been  to  us. 
Let  us  maintain  the  most  intimate  possible  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  cultivate  tender 
sympathies  and  fraternal  affection  ; and  assist, 
as  well  as  counsel,  one  another  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty and  necessity.  Kesist  to  the  utmost,  that 
tendency  to  individualism,  which,  in  the  lack  of 
a central  attraction,  tends  to  dissever  and  separ- 
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ate  the  members  of  the  same  household.  We 
should  keep  out  every  root  of  bitterness,  discard 
all  feelings  of  envy  or  jealousy  ; and  remember 
that  no  man’s  eye  is  evil  because  his  brother’s  is 
good.  Fortune  is  capricious,  and  she  chooses 
her  own  favorites.  We  are  differently  consti- 
tuted, and  diversely  situated.  If  we  are  pros- 
pered we  must  not  be  arrogant,  and  if  unfor- 
tunate should  not  repine.  “ A man’s  life  consists 
not  (entirely)  in  the  abundance  which  he  pos- 
sesseth,” — but  in  acting  well  his  appropriate 
part ; in  filling  up  the  compass  of  his  sphere,  and 
the  measure  of  his  days,  with  usefulness,  and  in 
being  prepared  to  meet  God. 

Our  communion  with  each  other  must  be 
necessarily  less  intimate  and  frequent,  as  time 
advances.  Such  is  the  vocation  of  the  majority 
of  us  that  absence  from  home,  and  our  sphere  of 
professional  labor,  will  be  attended  with  special 
inconvenience  and  great  personal  disadvantages. 
And  we  are  so  scattered  in  locality,  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  be  at  each  other’s  residences. — 
Besides,  as  our  individual  families  increase,  and 
time  works  its  natural  changes  on  our  feelings 
and  sentiments,  they  will  become  more  absorb- 
ing upon  our  affections.  Our  visits  will  be  less 
frequent,  and  our  intercourse  less  intimate. — 
But  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  also  ra- 
pidly fulfilling  our  course,  and  soon  shall  enter 
upon  the  new  and  all  important  relations  of 
14 
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eternity.  May  we  have  an  e^e  ever  upon  the 
event  of  our  exchanging  worlds ; and  see  to  it 
that  we  are  prepared  for  a union  more  complete, 
and  a fraternity  more  perfect  than  can  be  found 
any  where  among  the  families  of  earth.  The 
great  family  of  the  faithful  will  then  be  assembled 
— the  “ household  of  God,”  now  in  part  in  Heaven, 
and  in  part  on  earth,  will  hold  its  everlasting  jubi- 
lee— a festival  in  honor  of  our  Saviour.  It  will 
be  celebrated  in  God’s  heavenly  Temple,  and 
those  who  are  found  worthy  to  be  its  guests  are 
to  “ go  no  more  out  forever.”  There  may  we 
form  a kindred  circle  in  an  harmonious  sphere, 
from  which  none  shall  be  absent. 

“ Soon  must  we  join  the  gathered  dead, 

And  by  the  hearth  we  now  set  round, 

Some  other  circle  will  be  found.” 

Oh  may  our’s  the  portion  be, 

That  death  can  never  take  away ; 

An  interest  in  the  Saviour’s  love, 

In  his  great  Jubilee  above. 

When  that  blest  gathering  shall  come. 

And  Christ  shall  call  his  ransomed  home. 

May  we  be  present,  one  and  all. 

To  answer  to  that  welcome  call, 

We’re  all — all  here. 

THE  FATHER’S  REPLY. 

My  Dear  Children,  as  allusion  has  been  made 
to  my  health  in  the  address  to  which  we  have 
listened — it  becomes  suitable  that  some  reply 
should  be  made  to  those  appropriate,  and  to  me 
very  affecting  suggestions. 
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Judging  from  the  great  change  visible  in  my 
physical  system,  and  from  the  rapid  progress 
disease  has  made  upon  me  during  the  last  few 
months.  There  is  but  'little  reason  to  expect 
that  these  biennial  jubilees  are  again  to  be  re- 
peated, It  cheers  and  animates  my  heart  to 
meet  you  all  once  more,  under  circumstances  of 
health  and  prosperity.  1 have  been  permitted 
to  live  to  see  you  all  arrived  at  manhood,  and 
with  two  exceptioiivS,  settled  in  business,  and  I 
trust  occupying  places  of  responsibility  and  use- 
fulness. 

The  Lord  has  graciously  spared  my  life  to  the 
age  of  three-score — and  I feel  much  like  the 
weary  day  laborer  returning  from  his  toil  to  the 
repose  of  home,  and  to  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
1 feel  that  I have  enjoyed  largely  of  his  favors, 
have  had  my  opportunities  for  usefulness  and 
enterprise,  and  must  soon  leave  the  field  to  be 
occupied  by  successors,  who  may  in  their  turn 
labor  and  die.  I feel  assured  that  there  is  to  be 
a great  family  meeting  above,  to  which  we  are 
all  bound.  It  has  even  commenced.  One  revered 
and  important  member  of  our  household,  has 
long  been  there — your  grand-parents,  some  few 
of  your  own  offspring,  and  many  other  relatives 
have  led  the  way,  and  even  now  are  ready  to  hail 
the  arrival  of  our  whole  number.  I feel  that  my 
preparations  for  the  journey  should  be  hastened, 
for  the  day  is  at  hand.  There  I shall  no  longep 
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be  the  host,  but  a humble  guest  around  the  fam- 
ily board — and  may  I then  be  able  to  say,  here 
Lord  am  1 and  all  the  children  which  thou  hast 
given  me. 

In  conclusion,  I present  each  of  the  original 
thirteen  with  my  miniature  likeness,  taken  in  my 
present  emaciated  state,  that  it  may  forcibl}^  re- 
mind you  of  the  present  interview.  When  you 
look  upon  these  features,  after  the  original  are 
crumbled  to  dust,  pardon  and  forget  my  errors, 
and  if  any  virtues  are  remembered,  cherish  and 
imitate  them. 

Thus  closed  those  family  gatherings,  so  novel 
in  their  character,  so  full  of  interest  to  those 
collected.  How  large  a household  to  be  so  won- 
derfully preserved ! What  a mutual  attach- 
ment, without  a discordant  note  to  mar  the 
interest  and  smypathy  of  those  collected.  What 
a reverence,  as  well  as  love,  to  him  who  pre- 
sided over  the  circle  ; and  finally,  what  a scene, 
as  the  father,  with  faltering  step,  passes  around 
to  give  a plain  Daguerreotye  of  those  features, 
.which  he  supposed,  would  soon  be  lost  in  death. 
With  what  serenity  he  speaks  of  the  family 
gathering  in  Heaven,  and  meekly  says— •“  my 
preparation  for  the  journey  must  be  made,  for 
my  time  is  at  hand  Plow  valuable  to  his  pos- 
terity, that  prayer — “ May  I be  able  to  say  here 
Lord  am  I,  and  all  the  children  which  thou  has 
given  me  !” 
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For  two  subsequent  years,  his  massive  frame 
gradually  wasted  under  disease,  subject  to  ex- 
cessive debility,  disquietude  and  pain.-  In  the 
letters  recorded  in  this  volume  he  tells  of  his  own 
feelings,  views  and  hopes.  His  mind,  ever  ac- 
tive, rested  not,  but  with  all  diligence  made 
preparation  for  the  great  change. 

His  children,  at  his  request,  one  by  one  made 
their  last  visits  and  received  his  last  blessing. — 
At  length  all  things  being  ready — the  text  for 
his  funeral  sermon  selected — his  telegraphic 
announcement  of  his  own  death,  (without  dates) 
being  written — he  calmly  laid  down  to  die,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  Christ,  that  he  should  live  again, 
and  reign  with  Him. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  FUNERAL  SERMON. 

The  course  of  remark  on  the  present  mournful 
occasion,  has  arisen  from  the 'scenes  attending 
the  life,  labors,  sickness  and  death  of  our  hon- 
ored and  esteemed  Christian  brother  and  fellow 
citizen,  whose  loss  we  now  deplore.  It  was,  in 
view  of  the  often  difficult  and  rapid  vicissitudes 
of  his  past  life — owing  to  his  early  pecuniary 
and  spiritual  situation — the  merciful  and  sov- 
erign  dealings  of  God  with  him,  in  his  hopeful 
conversion  to  God,  and  the  trials  peculiar  to  a 
professional  life  like  his — the  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  confiding  hope — the  brightening  pros- 
pects of  eternal  glory  as  life  approached  its 
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termination,  that  led  the  deceased  to  select  the 
passage  of  scripture,  we  have  been  considering, 
as  a theme  of  contemplation,  at  these  funeral 
solemnities.  (Matt.  7 : 24-27.)  He  regarded  it 
as  a descriptive  biography  of  his  own  life,  and 
the  manifest  goodness  of  God  to  him. 

And  although  contrary  to  my  usual  custom  of 
•referring  to  the  dead,  on  occasions  like  the  pre- 
sent, and  although  strictly  forbiddcm  by  the 
deceased  to  eulogize  him  on  this  occasion,  yet  it 
appears  to  me  a suitable  moment,  and  that  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  religion  require  me,  to 
mention  certain  general  principles,  which  were 
illustrated  in  his  character — and  which  we  all 
should  do  well  to  imbibe  and  inculcate.  As 
a man  one  has  truthfully  observed  that  “ He  has 
been  a man  of  remarkable  mental  power  and 
physical  endurance.  I say  this  injustice.  It  is  a 
fact  which  none  who  have  known  him  will  ven- 
ture to  deny.  He  retained  his  strength  and 
faculties  in  unimpaired  exercise,  till  a late  per- 
iod— even  so  long  as  they  seemed  to  be  needed 
for  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  work  com- 
mitted to  him  to  do ; and  which  he  has  pursued 
with  an  assiduity  and  faithfullness,  hardly  find- 
ing a parallel  in  the  extent  of  any  individuals  ac- 
quaintance. He  passed  his  thirteen  children,  one 
after  the  other  through  the  mould  of  discipline 
and  education,  till  at  mature  age  he  saw  them 
go  forth  upon  life’s  active  stage  to  bear  their 
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part  in  its  labors  and  responsibilities.  His  en- 
ergy never  flagged,  nor  did  his  ambition  tire,  in 
accumulating  the  means,  and  making  the  efforts 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  stu- 
pendous object  ” As  a citizen,  during  the  per- 
iod of  intercourse,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
enjoy  (which  is  between  four  and  five  years.)  I 
may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  he 
has  been  ever  ready  to  bear  his  part  in  the  duties 
and  responsibilities,  which  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
relations  involved  and  the  burdens  they  imposed, 
without  shrinking  from  the  one  or  seeking  release 
from  the  other.  Ever  ready  to  do  justice  to  others 
as  to  exact  it  from  them.  Justice,  temperance 
and  truth  were  principles  which  he  rigidly  en- 
deavored to  maintain  and  promote.  Upon  the 
good  morals  of  society  he  kept  a watchful  eye, 
and  was  prompt  to  encourage  “ whatsoever  was 
lovely  and  of  good  report.” 

As  a physician — though  sometimes  stern  in 
his  outward  manner,  yet  none  need  but  to  know 
his  heart,  to  feel  and  believe  that  it  was  the 
sternness  of  truth,  and  the  fulness  of  tenderness 
and  compassion.  However,  he  might  be  treated 
by  his  professional  and  Christian  brethren,  yet  it 
was  a settled  principle  with  him,  as  a physician, 
and  especially  as  a Christian,  not  to  allow  the 
treatment  of  others  towards  him,  to  improperly 
influence  him  in  his  conduct  toward  them.  In 
his  visits  to  the  sick  he  felt  and  recognized  to- 
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ward  them  a twofold  obligation,  that  of  physic- 
ian of  the  body  and  of  the  soul.  If  no  spiritual 
embassador  of  Christ  was  present,  he  recogniz- 
ed this  obligation  in  a peculiar  degree,  and  en- 
deavored to  discharge  it  faithfully  as  in  the 
sight  of  God.  One  case,  in  the  course  of  his 
practice,  to  which  he  often  referred  with  deep 
interest,  both  as  a source  of  pleasure  and  a mo- 
tive to  fidelity,  was  that  of  a lady  in  an  adjoin- 
ing town,  to  whom  he  was  summoned  in  haste 
— at  sight  his  settled  conviction  was  that  she 
was  past  medical  aid — that  a few  hours  would 
close  her  season  of  probation — he  discovered 
that  neither  she  nor  her  friends  were  aware  of 
her  critical  situation.  He  at  once  made  known 
his  fears  to  the  family,  and  proceeded  to  inquire 
if  she  was  hopefully  a Christian — they  replied 
in  the  negative.  If,  said  lie,  you  have  anything  to 
say  to  her  on  this  all-important  subject,  you 
have  no  time  to  loose. 

They  were  taken  by  surprise  at  this  un- 
expected announcement  and  blight  of  their 
hopes. — They  were  not  Christians,  and  could  not 
perform  the  duty  of  making  known  to  her  her 
situation— they  besought  him  to  do  it.  And 
sitting  down  by  her  bed  and  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  he  proceeded  judiciously  to  reveal  to  her 
her  bodily  and  spiritual  danger.  Her  mind  was 
perfectly  clear,  and  she  had  the  full  possession  of 
her  reason.  She  at  once  apprehended  his 
meaning,  and  at  first  seemed  surprised,  but  soon 
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became  calm  and  inquired  what  she  should  do 
to  be  saved.  He  at  once  gave  her  the  scriptur- 
al direction,  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved.”  In -few  words  he  re- 
vealed to  her  the  sinner’s  guilt  and  lost  con- 
dition, and  the  way  of  pardon  through  the  a- 
tonement  of  Christ.  After  a few  moment’s  pause, 
she  requested  him  to  pray  with  her,  after  which 
she  said  she  had  made  an  unconditional  sur- 
render of  herself  as  a lost  sinner  to  the  Saviour, 
and  felt  that  he  had  pardoned  and  accepted  her 
through  His  own  blood.  Within  one  half  hour 
after  this  she  closed  her  eyes  in  death,  rejoicing 
in  the  hope  of  a blessed  immortality.  And, 
said  he,  though  I place  but  little  reliance  upon 
death-bed  repentance,  yet  taking  all  the  circum- 
stances into  account,  the  belief  that  hers  was  a 
good  hope,  through  grace  preponderates  in  my 
mind.  This  hope  of  the  friends,  though  some- 
what obscure,  yet  was  a source  of  great  conso- 
lation in  their  sudden  and  deep  affliction.  Here 
said  he,  speaking  of  the  spiritual  good  which  a 
physician  may  instrumentally  communicate, 
was  a case,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  a Chris- 
tian minister,  or  a christain  friend  to  be  sent  for, 
in  time  to  do  her  good,  and  but  for  my  feeble 
endeavors  a soul  must  have  been  ushered  into 
eternity  and  into  the  presence  of  her  God  and 
Judge  wholly  unconscious  of  her  situation  as  a 
sinner,  but  who  it  is  possible,  may  nqw  be  a 
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redeemed  spirit  uniting  in  the  anthems  of 
adoring  praise  to  her  Saviour  above. 

Another  evidence  of  his  Christian  fidelity  to 
those  for  whose  bodily  infirmities  he  was  called 
to  prescribe,  was  incidently  made  known  to  the 
Pastor,  on  the  day  of  the  patients  funeral.  A 
young  lady  in  the  parish  was  taken  sick.  As  her 
parents  were  consulting  relative  to  sending  for  a 
physician,  she  entreated  them  not  to  send  for 
Dr.  Ranney.  As  neither  she  nor  her  parents 
were  pious,  she  declined  giving  the  true  reason 
of  her  objection  to  him,  which  was,  she  said,  the 
assurance  that  if  he  came  he  would  talk  to  her 
about  her  soul’s  salvation.  But  as  the  con- 
fidence and  predilection  of  the  parents  were  in 
favor  of  Dr.  Ranney,  he  was  sent  for.  And, 
said  she.  I have  reason  ts  bless  God  forever  that 
they  did  send  for  him.  For  having  dealt  out 
the  medicine  and  having  given  directions  re- 
specting it,  he  seated  himself  by  my  bed  and 
talked  with  me  most  seriously  about  my  lost 
condition,  and  then  prayed  most  fervently  for 
my  restoration  to  health,  but  especially  for  my 
salvation.  And,  added  she,  the  impression  ne- 
ver left  me  till  I found  peace  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.”  And  for  many  years  she  was  a member, 
of  his  sabbath  school  class,  and  of  the  same 
church  with  him. 

Other  cases  of  interest  have  come  to  the  Pas- 
tops  knowledge,  but  these  are  deemed  sufi}cient 
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to  show  the  spiritual  tone  of  his  religion,  and 
the  character  of  his  intercourse  with  his  patients. 

But  as  a physician  he  would  not  officionsly 
assume  the  duties  of  his  Pastor.  But  would,  as 
a sacred  duty,  keep  his  Pastor  informed  of  the 
sick,  and  endeavor  to  facilitate  his  intercourse 
with  them.  Yery  often  did  he  request  his  Pastor 
to  ride  with  him  in  his  visits  to  his  patients,  and 
introduce  him  if  they  were  strangers  ; and  after 
having  made  his  prescriptions  for  the  sick,  would 
with  affectionate  modesty  and  earnestness  say, 
“ now  we  are  wholly  dependant  on  the  blessing 
of  God  for  the  benefical  effects  of  all  our  pre- 
scriptions— physicians  are  but  men,  and  as  our 
Pastor  is  present  will  it  not  be  proper  and  a 
greeable  to  unite  with  him  in  prayer. 

In  every  instance  the  assent  and  the  request 
were  at  once  given,  and  thus  the  way  happily 
prepared  for  the  pastor,  without  the  least  em- 
barrassment. to  commend  them  to  the  Great 
Physician,  and  plead  for  his  interposition  in  their 
behalf. 

None  but  the  pastor  who  is  blest  with  such  a 
spiritual  coadjutor  can  truly  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate his  labors  or  his  loss. 

Notwithstanding  his  duties  as  a physician,  he 
also  recognized  the  important  command  of  God 
relative  to  the  Sabbath,  and  rejoiced  to  be  pres- 
ent and  unite  with  his  brethren  in  the  public 
worship  of  God  in  the  sanctuary,  both  morning 
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and  evening.  He  would  so  anticipate  or  re- 
member the  Sabbath,  and  by  early  and  late  rid- 
ing arrange  his  professional  visits,  as  to  be  pres- 
sent  also  in  the  Sabbath  School.  Long  and 
cherished  will  be  the  remembrance  of  those  who 
enjo3^ed  his  instructions  as  their  Sabbath  school 
teacher. 

Not  more  did  he  love  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
and  his  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  than  he 
delighted  to  mingle,  and  aid  in  the  more  private 
meetings  of  the  church  for  social  prayer,  praise 
and  conference.  Brotherly  love  was  a theme 
^ respecting  which  he  often  solemnly  and  delight- 
fully charged  his  own  heart  to  cherish  and  ex- 
emplify ; and  one  upon  which  he  often  seemed 
inclined  to  dwell,  when  speaking,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  his  brethren. 

As  a husband  and  father  he  is  best  known 
and  cherished  by  the  large  circle  of  which  he 
was  the  beloved  and  revered  bond.  Into  this 
sacred  inclosure  it  does  not  become  me  to  in- 
tiude,  nor  do  I intend  thus  to  do  further  than  to 
commend  those  Christian  graces  and  duties, 
which  are  already  known  to  all  present.  As  he 
entered  the  family  relation,  and  entered  the 
place  of  his  habitation,  he  erected  an  altar  to 
God,  and  upon  it  he  regularly  offered  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening  sacrifice,  except  when  pre- 
vented by  sickness,  or  special  providential  inter- 
position. So  much  did  he  esteem  and  enjoy  this 
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service,  that  for  many  successive  weeks  of  his 
prostrated  strength,  did  he  request  his  pastor  to 
visit  him  at  a specified  hour,  and  lead  the  devo- 
tions of  the  family.  But  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  exercise  are  the  most  clearly  seen,  and 
the  most  deeply  felt  and  remembered  by  the 
children,  upon  whom  the  impressions  are  in- 
effaceable, of  the  solemn,  reverent  manner  in 
which  he  read  the  word  of  God,  and  presented 
most  fervent  petitions  to  the  Creator  and  Saviour 
of  lost  men. 

As  a Christian,  he  was  rigid  in  self-scrutiny, 
referring  and  measuring  his  hope  by  the  only 
infallible  rule,  the  word  of  God.  Scripture  evi- 
dences were  alone  those  by  which  he  tried  his 
own  feelings  and  the  hopes  of  others.  To  his 
pastor,  when  speaking  of  the  danger  of  resting 
on  a false  hope,  he  said — I charge  you,  as  my 
pastor  and  spiritual  teacher,  not  to  let  me  pass 
from  under  your  ministry  to  eternity  without 
the  most  thorough  examination  of  my  case. 
Keep  nothing  back  which  occasions  you  the 
slightest  scruple  or  doubt.  Two  passages  of 
Scripture  were  especially  dear  to  his  heart,  and 
more  frequently  than  others  the  theme  of  his 
perusal  and  meditation,  viz.  the  text  we  have 
been  considering.  Matt.  7 : 24-27,  and  the  15 
chapter  of  John.  The  first  he  ever  regarded  as 

his  personal  biography,  and  the  dealings  of  God 
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with  him ; the  last  as  the  irlstfument  bf  his  con- 
viction of  sin,  and  his  conversion  to  Grod. 

While  an  impenitent  youth,  and  a mem- 
ber of  Middlebury  College,  when  attending 
a religious  meeting  for  prayer  and  confer- 
ence, one  evening,  which  was  held  by  the  stu- 
dents, he,  being  an  uncommonly  good  reader, 
was  requested  to  read  the  15th  chapter  of  John. 
While  reading  this  chapter,  he  was  impressively 
struck  with  the  distinction  here  made  between 
those  who  were  united  to  Christ  and  those  who 
were  not.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  united  to  Christ,  and  was 
unable  to  rest  until  he  found  peace  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  by  an  unconditional  surrender  to 
Him  as  his  Savior.  The  peculiar  nature  of 
the  disease  which  terminated  his  life ; the  alter- 
nate hope  of  recovery,  and  the  frequent  blight- 
ings  of  that  hope,  were  aptly  depicted  in  the 
descending  rain,  the  swelling  flood,  and  the  driv- 
ing winds,  w^hich  beat  vehemently;  yet  his  hope 
was  firm  and  unmoved  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages. 
Especially  during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life, 
his  growth  in  grace  and  meetness  for  the  inher- 
itance of  the  saints  was  strikingly  visible  to 
those  who  were  permitted  to  visit  and  converse 
with  him.  He  would  frequently  say,  talk  to  me 
not  of  this  world,  but  of  heaven  ; and  to  prevent 
worldly  conversation,  he  would  often  preface 
the  visits  of  his  friends,  by  saying,  I am  feeble, 
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and  cannot  talk  much,  and  let  us  talk  of  another 
and  a better  world,  and  then  have  a season  of 
prayer.  On  one  occasion  he  desired  to  have  the 
hymn  sung  in  which  the  words  are  often  re- 
peated, “ All  is  well,  all  is  well.”  These,  said 
he,  express  the  character  of  my  feelings  in  view 
of  eternity,  better  than  any  other.  When  asked 
of  his  feelings  as  life  waned,  but  while  con- 
sciousness remained,  his  expressive  reply  was, 
“ All  is  well,  all  is  well.” 
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